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‘¥ PON the fifteenth day of 
this month (September, 
19060) Lieutenant General 
Henry Clark Corbin, now 
the senior officer of the 
United States Army, will 
be retired from active 
service by operation of 
law as upon that date he will have reached 
the statutory age of sixty-four years. The 
retirement of a distinguished person from 
the active affairs of life is always a matter 
of note. General Corbin’s career has how- 
ever been so remarkable that ARMY AND 
Navy Lire would fail of its purpose “to 
acquaint our civilian brothers with the high 
ideals for which the American Army 
stands,” would be unfair to its readers and 
unjust to the military service, if it per- 
mitted the event to pass without more than 
casual notice. 

Aside from the prominent part General 
Corbin played in the War with Spain, we 
recall but few officers in our history to 
whom the country owes more for military 


success and none to whom it owes so much 





for the efficiency of the present military 
establishment. 

General Corbin’s record in the Military 
Service as tersely told in official language 
is as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
THE Mivitrary SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Washington, March 3, 1906. 
STATEMENT OF THE MILITARY 
SERVICE OF HENRY CLARK 
CORBIN. 


Volunteer Record 


He entered the Army as second lieuten- 
ant, Eighty-third Ohio Infantry, July 28, 
1862; transferred to Seventy-ninth Ohio In- 
fantry, August 29, 1862; promoted first 
lieutenant May 11, 1863; major, Fourteenth 
United States colored troops, November 14, 
1863; lieutenant-colonel, March 4, 1864; 
colonel, September 23, 1865; honorably 
mustered out March 26, 1866; brevetted 
brigadier general, March 13, 1865, for mer- 
itorious services. 


Service 


With his regiment in the Army of the 
Ohio to November 1862, and in the De- 








partment of the Cumberland, until mustered 
out with his regiment, being engaged in 
guarding the railroads at Gallatin, Tenn., 
and from Mitchelville, Ky., to Nashville, 
Tenn., to May 1864; in the defences of 
Nashville, Tenn., and in garrison at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., participating in the actions of 
Pulaski, Tenn., Dalton, Ga., Decatur, Ala., 
the battle of Nashville, Tenn., and in the 
pursuit of General Hood’s army, being in 
action in several minor engagements in De- 
cember 1864, and January 1865. In the 
winter of 1863-64 commanded expedition to 
the Sequatchie Valley against the rebel 
guerilla Hughes, driving him from the 
country, and bringing back a large number 
of colored men from which the Forty- 
fourth regiment of colored troops was or- 
ganized. 


Regular Army Record 

Second lieutenant, Seventeenth Infantry, 
May 11, 1866; captain, Thirty-eighth In- 
fantry, July 28, 1868; transferred to Twen- 
ty-fourth Infantry, November 11, 1869; 
major, assistant adjutant-general, June 16, 
1880; lieutenant-colonel, June 7, 1889; col- 
onel, May 26, 1896; brigadier-general, ad- 
jutant-general, February 25, 1898; major- 
general, adjutant-general, June 6, 1900. 

Brevetted major, March 2, 1867, for gal- 
lant and meritorious services in the action 
at Decatur, Ala., and _lieutenant-colonel 
March 2, 1867, for gallant and meritorious 
services in the battle of Nashville, Tenn. 


Service 

He joined the Seventeenth Infantry, Sep- 
tember 3, 1866, and served with it at Fort 
Gratiot, Mich., and at Independence, Mo., 
to October, 1866; recruiting for the Tenth 
Cavalry at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to 
November 1866, when he joined his com- 
pany and served with it en route to and at 
Austin, Tex., to January 2, 1867, en route 
and delay to February 18, 1867, and on reg- 
imental recruiting service at Nashville, 
Tenn., to June 1867. He joined the Thirty- 
eighth Infantry, July 6, 1867, and served 
with it on frontier duty at Fort Hays, 
Kans., guarding overland stage road 
against hostile Indians to September 4, 
1867 ; on the march to and at Ft. Craig, N. 
Mex., to February 2, 1869; being engaged 
on a scout to the Rio Tolomas in Septem- 
ber 1868 ; on the march to and at Fort Bay- 
ard, N. Mex., to October 4, 1869, being in 
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command of a scout after Apache Indians, 
near the Gila River, March 18 to April 1, 
1869, and being engaged in the action with 
the Indians and destroying their camp at 
San Francisco Mountains, N. Mex., March 
26, 1869. On the march to and at Fort 
Clark, Tex., to June 28, 1871, being en- 
gaged in surveying and building wagon 
road from Fort Clark to Fort McKavett, 
Tex., and on a scout to Beaver Lake, Tex., 
August 23, to September 14, 1870; on the 
march to and at Fort McKavett, Tex., June 
28, 1871, to September 25, 1872; at Fort 
Brown, Tex. (at Point Isabel, Tex., August 
18 to October 7, 1875), to February 14, 
1876; at Washington, D. C., as witness be- 
fore House Committee on Texas border 
troubles to April 11, 1876. With his com- 
pany at Fort Ringgold, Tex., to Septem- 
ber 9, 1876; on duty at Columbus Barracks, 
Ohio, October 5 to 19, 1876; commanding 
detachment and post of Aiken, S. C., Octo- 
ber 24, 1876 to January 11, 1877; on duty 
at Columbus Barracks, Ohio, to March 1, 
1877; on leave to March 9, 1877; on duty 
with President Hayes at Executive Mansion 
to May 25, 1877; awaiting orders to Sep- 
tember 6, 1877; secretary of the Sitting 
Bull Commission, going north as far as 
Fort McLeod, Northwestern Territory, to 
November 24, 1877. Witness before House 
Military Committee to December 1877; on 
recruiting service in Washington, D. C., to 
June 18, 1880. On duty as Assistant Adju- 
tant General in Adjutant-General’s office to 
September 1, 1882, during which time he 
accompanied the late President Garfield to 
Elberon, N. J., in September 1881; as spe- 
cial aid to General Hancock, acting master 
of ceremonies and secretary of the York- 
town Centennial Commission, in October 
1881. At Newport Barracks, Ky., as As- 
sistant Adjutant-General, Department of 
the South, September 4, 1882, to Novem- 
ber 1, 1883; at Chicago, IIl., as assistant ad- 
jutant-general, Division of the Missouri, 
November 20, 1883, (being absent in the 
field with General Miles in Indian Terri- 
tory, July 12 to 26, 1885, and at Pine Ridge 
Agency, S. Dak., during the Sioux cam- 
paign, January 4 to 22, 1891) to March 7, 
1891; at Los Angeles, Cal., as assistant ad- 
jutant-general, Department of Arizona, (in 
the field in connection with the disturbances 
at the Moqui Indian villages, June 28 to 
July 9, 1891), to December 2, 1892; at 
Washington, D. C., as assistant in the Ad- 

















jutant General’s office from December 8, 
1892, and as principal assistant, November 
6, 1893, to October 15, 1895, and recorder 
of the Military Prison Board, October 14, 
1893, to July 1, 1895; adjutant-general, De- 
partment of the East, October 16, 1895, to 
September 22, 1897, and on duty in the 
office of the Adjutant General as principal 
assistant, September 23, 1897, to February 
25, 1898, and in charge of Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s office to August 15, 1903. He was 
on special duty under instructions of the 
Secretary of War, in the Philippine Islands, 
June 20, to September 5, 1901, and on duty 
witnessing the manceuvres of the German 
army August to September 1902; on duty 
with the General Staff at Washington, D. 
C., August 15 to October 25, 1903; com- 
manding Department of the East, October 
26, 1903, to January 15, 1904, and the At- 
lantic Division, to October 1, 1904; com- 
manding Division of the Philippines No- 
vember 11, 1904 to February 1, 1906, being 
on leave October 7 to December 24, 1905, 
and since February 1, 1906, en route to 
the United States. 
F. C. AINSworTH, 
The Military Secretary. 


Since his return from the Philippine 
Islands, he has been in command of the 
Northern Division with headquarters at St. 
Louis. Upon April 14, 1906, he was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant General—the highest 
rank in the Military Service of the United 
States. 





General Corbin was born on a farm in 
Clermont County, Ohio. His paternal an- 
cestors came from the north of Wales and 
were among the earliest settlers on the 
James River in Virginia and members of 
his family have served honorably in every 
war in which the United States has en- 
gaged from the early Indian Wars and the 
Revolution to the War with Spain and the 
Philippines Insurrection. His maternal an- 
cestors were Irish. His early life was that 
of a boy on a farm. Life on an Ohio farm 
sixty years ago meant more than such a life 
would today. The country was new. 
Roads were few and poor. Agricultural 
machinery was unknown. All work was 
done by hand but as compensation the life 
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afforded opportunity for rare and useful ex- 
perience now scarcely possible in this coun- 
try, but which was well calculated to de- 
velop the characteristics of self-confidence, 
earnestness and industry. 

General Corbin was educated in the pub- 
lic schools and at Parker’s Academy, a 
school on the Ohio River not far from the 
Corbin home. When a little over sixteen 
years of age he started out to make his own 
way in the world. He began _ teaching 
school near his home and at the same time 
began the study of law with Honorable 
John Johnston, a leading member of the 
Clermont County Bar. Later he took a 
school in Newtown, near Cincinnati and 
continued the study of law. 

Thus was he engaged when President 
Lincoln issued his second call for troops 
and though but little over nineteen years 
old he entered the Union Army. He was 
nominated a second lieutenant in the 83rd 
Ohio Infantry, but a condition to confirma- 
tion was that he recruit thirty men. This 
he did at his own expense, and after the 
men were mustered in he was coolly told 
that other persons had been appointed lieu- 
tenants of the company. So disappointed 
was he at not being able to go with the 
men he had recruited he begged to be en- 
listed but the regiment was full. Not dis- 
couraged he again set about recruiting and 
secured nearly all the men for Company 
“F,” 79th Ohio Infantry, and as second 
lieutenant of that organization, began the 
splendid career now so near its close. 

The Seventy-ninth Ohio became famous 
for gallantry and even recklessness in 
action. 

About a year and a half later, Corbin, in 
the meantime having been promoted to 
first lieutenant, resigned to accept a major- 
ity in the Fourteenth U. S. Colored Infan- 
try—one of several regiments of Federal 





troops just organized, and an organization 
which gave a good account of itself all 
through Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama, 
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achieving notable distinction at the battles 
of Nashville, Cleveland, Decatur and Pul- 
aski, and in the pursuit of Hood’s Army. 
General Corbin followed the fortunes of his 
regiment to the close of the war, being reg- 
ularly promoted in succession to lieutenant- 
colonel and colonel, and twice received 
brevets for gallantry in action at the bat- 
tles of Nashville and Decatur, and at the 
close of the war received the brevet of 
brigadier-general for meritorious services, 
all given upon the personal recommendation 
of General George H. Thomas, and over the 
signature of General U. S. Grant,—surely 
the hallmark of an American soldier. 

General Corbin at the close of the war, 
was, upon the recommendation of his mil- 
itary commanders and without his knowl- 
edge, appointed a second lieutenant in the 
regular army. Like many volunteer soldiers 
he had seen enough of war and being intent 
upon a legal career he paid no attention to 
the appointment. Finally after waiting 
over three months and at the personal urg- 
ency of General Grant, a native of the 
same county, he consented to accept the 
Army appointment temporarily for so strong 
was his determination to enter the law that 
only an assignment to what promised active 
service stayed his early resignation. 

On August 2oth, 1866, he reported to the 
commanding officer at Newport Barracks, 
Kentucky, for duty as second Jieutenant, 
Seventeenth 
laughingly remarked, “had only to pick the 


Infantry, and as he once 
star out of his shoulder strap to be in 
proper uniform.” Upon the increase in the 
regular army in 1866, he became captain in 
the Thirty-eighth Infantry. 

General Corbin has been so prominent in 
the military affairs of the country in recent 
years that his early service has been tem- 
porarily lost sight of. For ten years, 1866 
to 1876, after joining the Thirty-eighth In- 
fantry, he never lost a day, for any cause, 
from command of his company and all the 
time in more or less active service against 


hostile Indians in Kansas, New Mexico and 
Texas. Besides numerous scouts and ex- 
peditions he marched with his company 
from Fort Riley to Fort Craig, thence to 
Bayard, back again to Western Texas, and 
on down the Rio Grande to its mouth ;—all 
this in a country then more remote from 
civilization than are the Philippines and 
Alaska today, and under conditions of 
hardship and privation which modern ap- 
pliances and progress have now banished 
from the Army’s most remote stations. 

His first duty away from the colors came 
unexpectedly in 1876 when he was recom- 
mended by his regimental commander for 
recruiting service,—a detail made in those 
days as an especial recognition of arduous 
service. This duty took him to Columbus, 
Ohio, where he again met his old comrade 
in arms, General Rutherford B. Hayes, 
who was then Governor of Ohio and candi- 
date for President. General Hayes, when 
he went to Washington to be inaugurated 
President of the United States took Corbin 
along and later assigned him to duty at the 
White House in the capacity of an aide-de- 
camp. 

In 1877 were the great railroad riots in 
Pennsylvania, and Corbin’s 
knowledge of those disturbances and 
the services rendered by him in con- 
nection with them were so 
that Mr. Lamont when 
Secretary of War summoned him by 


General 


well re- 
membered, 


telegraph to report to him in person at 
Washington the 
break of the Chicago riots in 1888. Later 
in the year 1877 the President created what 
became known as the “Sitting Bull Com- 
mission” which was to meet commissioners 
appointed by the British Government to 
adjust international difficulties growing out 
of intercourse with border Indians. So 
irritating were these troubles that for a 
while the peace of the two countries was 
threatened. 


immediately upon out- 


The American commissioners 
were General Alfred H. Terry, U. S. 
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Army; General Albert Gallatin Lawrence, 
of Rhode Island, and Captain Corbin, who 


acted as secretary and treasurer. The ef- 
forts of the Commission were entirely suc- 
cessful and the results satisfactory to both 
countries. In the summer of 1877 too was 
the Nez Perce campaign, when Chief Joseph 
led General Howard such a long chase 
across the mountains and Corbin as acting 
aide-de-camp to General Terry participated 
with that officer in the campaign which re- 
sulted in the capture of the wily old chief. 

After General Corbin was appointed As- 
sistant Adjutant - General by President 
Hayes in 1880, he served in that staff corps 
with great credit for seventeen years, 
among others, with such distinguished of- 
ficers as Generals Hunt, Hancock, Scho- 
field, Terry, Crook, Ruger, Merritt, Miles 
and at nearly every Army headquarters 
outside of Washington. 

Duty as Adjutant General at one of the 
western Army headquarters in the 80's 
and the early 90’s was not confined to office 
work. It was not uncommon for the com- 
manding general and his staff to take the 
field against hostile redskins and only the 
older Army officers remember that it was 
through the good judgment, tact and 


courage of Corbin when with Gen- 
eral McCook in Arizona in 1891 that 
a bloody war was averted with the 


Moqui Indians, who had set up defiance 
to the Indian Bureau owing to some order 
or other either offensive to them in itself 
or in the manner of its application. Gen- 
eral Corbin after a judicious show of force 
and with superb courage, unarmed and at- 
tended by a single companion, entered the 
savage camp, induced the Indians to lay 
down their arms and permit the peaceful 
arrest of the leaders, a character of service 
too seldom rendered when conditions offer 
the best chances for a victorious fight with 
consequent military glory and a kind of 
service which if better rewarded would save 
the lives of many soldiers sacrificed in bat- 
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tle to attract the lime light to their com- 
manders. 

General Corbin’s last active campaign 
against hostile Indians was with General 
Miles during the winter of 1890-91, in the 
Pine Ridge campaign, which has passed 
into the history of Indian outbreaks as the 
“Ghost Dance War.” 

General Corbin’s habit of industry en- 
abled him in addition to his military duties 
to find time to perform much other im- 
portant duty of a semi-public character. 

He was chosen by his comrades of the 
Society of the Army of the Cumberland, 
one of the vice-presidents of the Society 
and associated with Generals James A. 
Garfield, Alexander McD. McCook and 
Thomas T. Crittenden, formed the execu- 
tive committee, of which he was secretary, 
and charged with the details attending the 
unveiling of the equestrian statue of Gen- 
eral George H. Thomas erected by the 
Army of the Cumberland at the National 
Capital. 

When it was discovered that Corbin 
never shied at work and was willing and 
able to arrange details he had plenty to do. 

sefore he could finish one job he was being 
importuned to begin another. Neither space 
nor facilities exist to record more than a 
few of the most prominent public affairs his 
genius and industry carried to successful 
He made the arrangements for the 
ceremonies attending the dedication, in 
1886, of the Yorktown monument erected 
upon the spot where Lord Cornwallis sur- 
rendered to General Washington. He was 
chief of staff and had much to do with ar- 
ranging the details of the parades connect- 
ed with the inaugural ceremonies of Presi- 
dents Garfield, Cleveland, Harrison and 
McKinley. He also was Adjutant-General 
and worked out the details of the parade in 
New York upon the occasion of the dedi- 
cation of the tomb of General Grant. 

Up to the time of Garfield’s inauguration 
the expenses of such affairs had been borne 


issue. 
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by private subscription, always secured 
after more or less difficulty. It was Gen- 
eral Corbin who at that time suggested the 
sale of tickets to the Inaugural Ball which 
formerly had been issued to favored parties 
to pay political debts. The plan was adopted 
with the result that the ball became a more 
dignified state function and at the same 
time provided sufficient funds to pay all ex- 
penses and leave a small balance which was 
donated to charity. The custom continues 
and probably. will continue so long as Pres- 
idents are inaugurated in Washington. 
With an inclination and capacity for work 
which associated him with so many great 
public affairs, it is but natural that in addi- 
tion to his military friends he numbered 
among his associates many of the men of 
the time most prominent in Government 
and business affairs and makes plain the 
reason why we find him successively one of 
the confidential friends and advisors of 
Presidents Hayes, Garfield, Arthur and 
McKinley. That is the reason the weak- 
ened and dying Garfield when moved from 
Washington to Elberon made it a condition 
of his removal that Corbin should help 
carry him from the White House to 
the cars. And that is the reason 
we see him beside the martyred Presi- 
dent as he sinks to his final rest. 
That is the reason why when his friend 
General Lawton was killed in the Philip- 
pines, he was able to create a popular 
relief fund of over $100,000 for the widow 
and hand her a check bearing his signature 
for the amount almost before the echoes of 
the funeral bell were hushed. That is the 
reason we see him the invited companion of 
ex-Presidents Grant and Hayes to accom- 
pany them to the Senate chamber to wit- 
ness the administration of the oath of 
office to President Arthur, and with 
them pay respects to the remains of the 
dead Garfield lying in state in the 
capitol, and unpleasant as it is to refer 
to such matters, it is without doubt the rea- 








son that he excited the jealousy of smaller 
fry and ambitious rivals and has come in 
for the share of abuse and mud-slinging 
which seems to fall to the lot of successful 
men in this period as well as long ago when 
it was written, “though chaste as ice and 
pure as snow thou shalt not escape calum- 
ny,” and perhaps no man in the army has 
ever triumphantly withstood more subtle 
intrigue than General Corbin. 

So it was when he became Adjutant- 
General of the Army with the rank of 
srigadier General on February 25th, 1898, 
that by his early education, his extensive 
military service and his familiarity with 
public affairs and his wide acquaintance 
with public men, he was not only splendidly 
equipped for the duties of the position but 
came to it with a reputation for “doing 
things.” Two months later the nation was 
at war. 

Whether or not another could have done 
better than Secretary Alger at the out- 
break of hostilities with Spain is a question 
upon which there will never be an agree- 
ment. Certain it is that General Alger 
brought to the office the experience of a 
trained soldier and a successful business 
man and went about his task with all the 
earnestness and integrity of a conscientious 
and lofty-minded gentleman. Equally cer- 
tain is it that the country was unprepared 
for war and generous appropriations did 
not take the place of soldiers and equipment 
which had to be made. That a large part 
of the people charged General Alger per- 
sonally with the sins of the nation and ex- 
hibited just or unjust dissatisfaction with 
his administration and that General Miles, 
then commanding the Army, soon was out 
of touch with his superiors, are matters of 
history with which we have nothing to do 
more than to cite them as steps in the march 
of events which made General Corbin the 
great central figure of the War Depart- 
ment, and the exponent there of the Execu- 
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tive will, during the war with Spain and 
the months following. 

The frequency with which Senators and 
Representatives and others heard President 
McKinley say “See Corbin about it,” or 
“What does Corbin think of it?” left no 
doubt in the mind of anybody about who 
was the great strong man,—the right-hand 
man,—upon whom the President leaned. 

Great merit in war does not always at- 
tach to a commander of troops in field. The 
great genius of war is that which plans 
campaigns and wins campaigns. It is the 
genius of the organizer and the strategist 
which makes military achievement on the 
battlefield possible. It is organization which 
enables a body of men to move and it is the 
strategist who directs the movement. The 
strategist makes his plans and the soldiers 
in field have but to obey. It was in General 
Corbin’s office, under his supervision and 
directed by his matchless genius for organi- 
zation and knowledge of detail that in the 
short space of four months there was creat- 
ed, organized, armed and equipped, an 
army of 274,717 men and officers; a cam- 
paign had been organized and closed, and 
a foreign war, conducted across the sea, 
brought to a victorious conclusion. 

We are not unmindful of the credit due 
General Shafter, who instead of waiting for 
what he wanted went with what he could 
get and brought back what he was sent 
for,—a service which has not yet been prop- 
erly appreciated by the people nor recog- 
nized by the Government. But while we 
contemplate the assault on El Caney, the 
rush of the victorious ranks up San Juan 
Hill and see the Spanish colors lowered 
throughout the West Indies, we do not di- 
minish the lustre of the troops in the field, 
nor detract from their achievement by keep- 
ing in sight the guiding hand in the War 
Department which made it all possible. 

We have referred to the credit due Gen- 
eral Corbin for our military success and the 
present efficiency of the military establish- 
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ment. In connection therewith it is only 
necessary to refer to a few of the Adminis- 
trative acts and the more important military 
measures enacted by Congress during the 
time he was Adjutant-General and practi- 
cally at the head of the Army. 

As we have said General Corbin was 
brought into close relations with the Presi- 
dent and was by him consulted upon all 
questions of policy relating to military af- 
fairs, especially after the Administration 
recognized the stupendous blunder of con- 
centrating the troops at Tampa, which was 
done against his earnest advice and vigor- 
ous protest. 

And while it is well known that General 
Corbin’s advice was sought in all War De- 
partment appointments and policies, it is 
also a fact that solely upon his suggestion 
and initiative some of the most important 
of those appointments were made. 

General Corbin superintended the or- 
ganization of nearly 275,000 soldiers and 
within six months the muster out of I00,- 
000 and subsequently 35,000 additional vol- 
unteer forces were mustered, equipped and 
made effective for Philippine service and 
they in turn disbanded,—the Regular Army 
having been increased during this period to 
over three fold its former strength. 

The work of the Adjutant General’s of- 
fice was so well done that the Commission 
appointed to investigate the conduct of the 
War Department during the War with 
Spain and of which that able and experi- 
enced soldier and man of affairs, General 
Grenville M. Dodge, was president, said of 
the office: 

“The Adjutant General was in his office 
almost the entire time, often spending the 
night there, and the greater part of the 
force worked Sundays and holidays and at 
all hours when the emergency required it. 
There have been few complaints against 
this department. The records and testimony 
show that it has been prompt in its work, 


and has added greatly to the efficiency of 
the Army.” 


All of this work was accomplished by the 
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Adjutant-General with four assistants of 
his own corps and two detailed officers of 
the line—all of whom sacrificed the oppor- 
tunity offered by field service, and some of 
whose work is yet to be recognized before 
the Government has cancelled its obliga- 
tions to the Adjutant General’s department 
for its services during the War with Spain 
and the Philippine Insurrection. 

Soon after Mr. Root came to. the War 
Department it became necessary to relieve 
the state volunteers in the Philippines and 
there were organized from discharged vol- 
unteers ten volunteer regiments, the field of- 
ficers and some captains of which were se- 
lected from the regular army solely upon 
their efficiency records and the other officers 
were taken from officers of volunteer regi- 
ments who had shown special aptitude for 
military service. It was less than two 
months before these troops were organized, 
equipped and on their way to the Orient, 
where the character of their service was 
such that all who were in a position to 
know, testify that they were among the 
most efficient troops ever organized for 
service under the Stars and Stripes. 

It is not claimed nor even implied that 
General Corbin is wholly responsible for all 
of the Army legislation enacted during the 
period he was Adjutant General. It is true 
that many of the measures originated in his 
office. That his wide knowledge of mili- 
tary necessities and of legislative methods, 
and that his extensive acquaintance and 
cordial relations with public men and the 
confidence they placed in his counsel and 
advice contributed largely to their passage, 
is generally conceded. Likewise it is be- 
lieved that had he seen fit to oppose the 
same measures with the vigor he supported 
them some would have failed. 

The most important measure was the Act 
of February 2, 1901, known as the Hull 
Bill and which was prepared in the office of 
the Adjutant General, with the advice and 
suggestion of Mr. Hull, Chairman of the 


House Military Committee. This law, 
in the discretion of the President, fixed 
the maximum strength of the regular 
army at 100,000 enlisted men and 
provided that the minimum should not 
be less than 55,000. It enables the 
country to exist with a small regular 
army which at the approach of dan- 
ger may, by executive act, be doubled 
by merely enlisting more men. Had such 
a law existed prior to the Spanish War, the 
saving to the country in life and treasure 
would be difficult to determine. This meas- 
ure contained the three battalion organiza- 
tion for the infantry that had been provided 
the year before. The feature of the bill 
which secured to the regular army the pro- 
motion consequent upon the increase, we 
believe is solely attributable to General Cor- 
bin who successfully resisted the pressure 
to open all of the higher grades to volunteer 
officers of short service. In doing this he 
alienated several of his supporters but it 
was an act of simple justice and merits the 
everlasting gratitude of every officer of the 
Army. 
Another measure of great importance is 
that creating the General Staff. The strik- 
ing results of this law are discontinuance of 
the detail of a commanding general for the 
\rmy and the issuance of all orders by the 
Constiutional Commander in Chief, the 
President, through or by the Secretary of 
War. Referring to General Corbin’s posi- 
tion in regard to the creation of the General 
Staff, Secretary Root stated publicly : 
“When I reflect upon the disinterested 
and unselfish course of Major General Cor- 
bin, the Adjutant General of the Army, 
who practically occupied the position of 
chief-of-staff to the President throughout 
the War with Spain, who wielded a greater 
power in the control of the American Army 
than any other soldier of his day, and who 
rut the whole force and weight of his in- 
fluence and his intimate knowledge of the 
Army and of the legislative branch of our 
Government at the service of this new 


movement which was to put over him a 
chief to exercise the power that he had ex- 
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ercised, and to cheerfully and with self de- 
votion take the postion as assistant to the 
Chief of Staff where he had been practi- 
cally chief, | am justified in the most bril- 
liant anticipation and in the most confi- 
dential expectation for the future of the 
American Army.” 

It was upon the retirement of General 
Bates, the Chief of Staff, that General Cor- 
bin was advanced to the grade of Lieuten- 
ant General, but he asked that the detail of 
Chief of Staff pass him, saying at the time 
that to do so “caused him no little sacrifice” 
but that he believed the success of the 
scheme for which Mr. Root and he had 
worked so hard, a scheme so important and 
far reaching in its working as the General 
Staff—would be impossible with a head 
changing every few months. 

It was under General Corbin’s adminis- 
tration that the antiquated and _ obsolete 
militia laws were wiped from the statute 
books and instead there was enacted a mod- 
ern substitute known as the Dick Law 
which to a certain extent nationalizes the 
instruction of the state troops, contemplates 
increased Federal aid for their support, 
maintenance and efficiency. 

Among other Army legislation enacted 
during General Corbin’s administration of 
Army affairs may be mentioned: 

Organization of the infantry into three 
battalions, which provides legal status for 
regimental bands, increases the number of 
regimental field and staff officers and gives 
increased rank to the latter. 

Increase of the Artillery arm with the 
abolition therein of the regimental organi- 
zation and provision for a Chief of Artil- 
lery. 

Addition of a band and two battalions to 
the Engineer Corps. 

Establishment of grade of veterinary sur- 
geon with pay and allowance of second lieu- 
tenant. 

Increase in Chaplains Corps and provis- 
ion for assignment of chaplains to regi- 
ments and to the artillery corps. 


wn 


Provision for battalion and squadron 
commissioned and non-commissioned staff, 
and for company, troop, and battery cooks 
with pay of corporal. 

The re-establishment and re-organization 
of the service schools was an important ad- 
ministrative act which has brought them at 
this time to a state of greater efficiency and 
usefulness than ever before. 

During the Spanish War the President 
appointed General Corbin a Major General 
of Volunteers but he declined the appoint- 
ment on the ground that acceptance of staff 
service carried with it an obligation to re- 
main in the corps when his services were 





needed there—a lofty position in the face 
of such temptation and one which later was 
recognized by Congress, when after the 
close of the war it enacted special legisla- 
tion to confer upon him personally the rank 
of Major General. For the same reason he 
declined the appointments tendered him by 
the President of membership on the first 
Hague Peace Commission in 1899; on the 
Cuban Evacuation Commission and on the 
Paris Peace Commission which concluded 
Treaty of Paris with Spain. As a guest of 
the Empire he was one of the American of- 
ficers invited to witness the German Army 
manceuvres in 1902. In October, 1903, he 
was assigned to command the Department 
of the East, the most important army com- 
mand in the United States, with headquar- 
ters at New York City. 

Referring to this assignment at the time 
the War Department said: 

“This assignment made at the wish of 
General Corbin is intended as a recognition 
of the eminent services he rendered in the 
important office of the Adjutant General 
during the War with Spain and during the 
subsequent operations in China and the 
Philippine Islands.” 


After the creation of the Atlantic Division 
(embracing the Departments of the East 
and Gulf) he continued at Governor’s 
Island, (N. Y. City) as Division Command- 
er until October, 1904, and in the meantime 
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organized and successfully conducted near 
Manassas, the most extensive 
combined manceuvres of the regular Army 
and organized militia ever attempted in the 
country, involving the largest 
troops ever assembled in the peace history 
of the country. 

General Corbin was assigned to com- 
mand the Philippines Division in 1904. Im- 
mediately upon his arrival in the Islands he 
began a policy of concentrating the troops 
with a view to quartering them in greater 
comfort than previous conditions had per- 
mitted and, at the same time, inaugurated 
measures of economy which testified the 
success of his administration by a reduction 
in the annual expenses of the command 
amounting to nearly $2,000,000 notwith- 
standing an extraordinary expenditure of 
nearly half a million for new construction. 

There appeared in the public press, not 
long ago, a statement to the effect that the 
residents of General Corbin’s home district 


Virginia, 


body of 


cantemplated sending him as their repre- 
sentative to Congress, after he retired from 
active service. Of such intention or of Gen- 
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eral Corbin’s attitude towards it, if it ex- 
ists, we know nothing. We do know, how- 
ever, that few men, in or out of Congress, 
are better, if so well equipped, for the prac- 
tical work of a representative at the Na- 
tional Capital, where a wide knowledge of 
men and the affairs of the executive depart- 
ments are so necessary to properly and ef- 
fectively serve the interests of constituents: 
There is precedent for such a course and if 
it be contemplated, it is no more of a coin- 
pliment to General Corbin than it is an in- 
dication of the wisdom of the constituents. 
In any event it is understood that General 
Corbin after his retirement will live in 
Washington where he is building a home in 
the Chevy Chase suburb of the capital, 
where it is hoped he may be spared many 
years to enjoy the fruits of a busy life so 
effectively spent in the interest of his coun- 
try and its military service. The best friends 
of the Army must regret the necessity for 
retirement laws so inflexible as to prevent 
such officers from longer continuing in the 
active service of the country. 
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DIVINE SERVICE AFIELD AND AFLOAT 


BY 


OWEN MACDONALD 





~“@T. Michael the Archangel, 
defend us in_ battle,” 
rises the prayer from 
the lips of every wor- 
shipper in every Catho- 
lic church in the world. 
And while the words 
are meant to implore 
the aid of the “Prince of the Heavenly 
Host” in the spiritual warfare with Satan, 
they have an even deeper significance when 
whispered by the soldier, or the sailor, who 
knows what physical battle means. 

From time immemorial, armies and na- 
vies have sent up their prayers to the Lord 
of Hosts, mighty in battle, and there is no 
more soul-stirring sight than that of an 


army at worship on the eve or the morn of 
a day of battle. The old chronicler relates 
that at dawn on the tragic day of Ronces- 
valles, when the Saracen horde beset the 
rear guard of Charlemagne’s army, retreat- 
ing across the Pyrenus, Archbishop Turpin 
said mass before the kneeling host of Chris- 
tians, the mailed knights bowing their 
heads upon their horses’ necks as the war- 
rior prelate, astride his warhorse, his ec- 
clesiastical vestments draped over his steel 
armor, gave the final benediction and, in 
place of a crucifix, held aloft the hilt of his 
sword. 

Chaplains of the army and navy do not 
go into battle today as they did in the mid- 
dle ages, but devote all their time to minis- 
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tering to the spiritual needs of the soldiers. 
Every Christian nation has a chaplain to 
each regiment of its army and to each vessel 
of its navy. Services are held on Sundays, 
and on holidays, and there is no sight 
more impressive than one of these services. 
The Roman Catholic church has special cer- 
emonials for military wars, though the rit- 
ual is the same as in ordinary churches, but, 
at the Elevation of the Host, all hands pre- 
sent arms, the officers kneeling with drawn 
swords, the men with rifles or cutlasses or 
sabres, while the trumpeters sound “colors” 


Such a cere- 
mony is especially impressive on board a 
warship, for a temporary altar is erected on 
deck and the sailors chant the anthems and 
responses. 

According to Chaplain C. C. Bateman, 
one of the best known chaplains in the U. 
5S. Army, General George Washington rec- 
ommended that “clergymen of ability and 
probity be appointed chaplains to correct 
the growing tendency to impiety in the 
Revolutionary Army.” 


and the flags are unfurled. 


He admonished of- 
ficers, and men, that profanity was unbe- 
coming to those engaged in a cause which 


required divine aid. The selections of men 
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of the sacred calling for this service appear 
to have been made with care, and the con- 
fidence reposed in them well placed. Chap- 
lains accompanied the surgeons, who like 
themselves, were drawn the active 
practice of their profession, serving with 
little recompense in rank or pay. Not a few 
of these ministers were distinguished men 
in civil life, first rate preachers, possessing 
strong convictions in matters of both poli- 
tics and religion. The diaries, and accounts, 
they have bequeathed to us afford the best 
extant insight into the life and character 


from 


A SUNDAY MORNING SERVICE 


One 
need not read far to discover that the 
“fighting parson” was the rule rather 
than the exception. 


of the enlisted men of that period. 


Church attendance was compulsory and, 


when in process of time, attendance upon 
divine service was no longer required as a 
“military duty,” the old conservative officers 
in some instances are said to have given the 
enlisted men this alternative: “Attend pray- 
ers as usual, or assemble at the sound of 
church call, stand in line and ‘at attention’ 
while the officer of the day reads aloud the 
Articles of War.” There is an interesting 
story told at the expense of a chaplain of 
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the old school, who was noted for the length 
and dryness of his discourses. It .was the 
custom of the commanding officer to send, 
under guard, all prisoners confined in the 
guard-house over Sundays, to hear the 
chaplain preach—‘“as a_ special punisb- 
ment.” This practice coming to the knowl- 
edge of the superior authority, was “discon- 
tinued on the grounds that the punishment 
so inflicted is both cruel and unusual.” 

H. Clay Trumbull, in his “War Memories 
of a Chaplain,” gives many examples of the 
latent piety existing in the hearts of men 


OUTSIDE THE SCHLOSS IN BERLIN, 


who follow dangerous pursuits, and says: 
“Soldiers, like sailors, are rarely scoffers at 
religion, even though they may be rough 
He noted that at a banquet 
given to army officers a veteran general 
while “grace” 
reached down and took the table-knife from 


and profane.” 


was being said, “quietly 
the side of his plate, and bringing its hilt 
sharply to his breast said, seriously, as he 
did so: “I always salute my Maker.” That 
knife-gesture was the general's “Amen.” A 
soldier once said to a commanding officer: 
“I do not wish to remove my hat during 


prayers, It is a matter of conscience with 


”” 
me, 


“T’ve nothing to do with your con- 


SERVICE AFIELD 
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science,” replied the superior. “You can 
think what you please..But the chaplain is 
on my staff. 
call on you for your duty. When the chap- 
lain says, ‘Let us pray,’ that is my order to 
you, “Take off your hat.’ If you don’t take 
your hat off, I will take your head off.” A 
tender conscience no longer troubled that 


soldier. 


I call on him for this duty. I 


Divine Service in the Navy is usually 
held on the berth deck of a man-of-war; 
the deck is cleared, benches are arranged, in 
case of Catholic worship an altar is erected, 





and the surroundings look rather pictur- 
esque in their primitive simplicity. There 
is no compulsion whatever about attend- 
ing; the bugler sounds “church call,” the 
men troop in, and a decent quiet on board 
the vessel, with the church pennant flying 
aloft, is the only evidence that services 
are being held. The attendance is fairly 
good, and the admirable behavior of the 
men might compare favorably with the 

church 
home 


congregation of any ashore. 
When are in 
have no chaplain aboard, church parties 
are attend the 


in the chapel with which most of our 


vessels ports, and 


organized to services 
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Navy Yards are equipped. A very inter- 
esting and notable service is held annually, 
on the Parade Ground of the Marine Bar- 
racks in the New York Navy Yard, at 
Brooklyn, on Decoration day. It is called a 
military mass, and detachments from all the 
ships in the yards, the forts around the har- 
bor, the Marine Corps, the military, and 


. . . ° e . . 
patriotic societies of the city, and the gen- 


eral public are invited to attend. An altar 
is erected in the open and the stately cere- 
monial of the Catholic church adds splendor 


held under dripping umbrellas. 

There are 24 chaplains, of various de- 
nominations, in our navy, all good men and 
true, and their task is by no means the sine- 
cure it is commonly supposed to be. Living 
with, and amongst their “flock” there is 
no body of men so open to critcism as naval 
chaplains, “no one is a hero to his valet,” 
and the universal respect they command 
speaks well for them both as ministers and 
men. They must be honorable and sedate, 
they must be sociable and popular, and their 
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and solemnity to the scene. A guard of 
honor from the assembled troops, under 
arms and in full uniform, is drawn around 
the altar and the command “Present arms!” 
with four ruffles of the drum is given at the 
solemn moment of the Elevation of tne 
Host. The lights and flowers, the sacred 
vestments on priest and altar, the music, 
and the clash and glitter of arms, the green 
grass below and the fair blue sky above, 
the waving foliage around—all usually 
make up a memorable and brilliant picture 
but this year the ceremony was marred by a 


drenching rain storm and the service was 


delicate position between the officers and 
enlisted men, observing congeniality and 
friendship with both, is akin to being be- 
There 
are very many capital fellows in the Chap- 
lain’s Corps of the Navy, but, perhaps, the 
best known, and best liked of all, is Chap- 
lain W. H. I. Reaney, a fine, jovial, whole- 


tween the devil and the deep sea. 


hearted man, keenly sympathetic, devoted 
to the men, and a straight Christian to his 
He is an athlete himself, and 
of athletic sports 
football, boat 
races, etc. Reaney is as well known and as 


finger tips. 
encourages all sorts 


among the men, baseball, 
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THE KING OF SPAIN AT OPEN AIR SERVICE. 





CZAR .OF RUSSIA AT PRAYER WITH HIS TROOPS. 


XUM 
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AND 


well remembered on the Asiatic and South 


Atlantic stations, 
great crowds of 
from the 
ships in 


men 
war 
the harbor, and 
even fashion- 
able throngs of 
civilians used 
to attend serv- 
ices on his ship 
in Rio Janeiro, 
Yokohama, and 
various other 
foreign ports. 
Here is a pop- 
ular yarn about 


as 


he is 


and 


at home 
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rowdies at all and, with a curse, they both 
jumped with savage blows upon the new- 





RUSSIAN SOLDIERS AT PRAYER BEFORE BATTLE. 


Reaney. One dark, wet night some years 
ago, a bluejacket was held up in Sands 


street, Brook- 
lyn, near the 
Navy Yard 
gate, by two of 
the thugs who 
infest the 
neighborhood. 
The man strug- 
gled as best he 
could against 
the ruffians and 
getting 
brutally beat- 
en, 


was 


when a 
quiet 
individual in 
clothes 
walked down 
the street, and 


looking 


civilian 


seeing the uni- 
of the 
stepped 
over to the 
combatants, 
“Hold 


form 
sailor, 


Saying: 


wr 


“RIG CHURCH” 


on there! Give the man a show; two 
against one isn’t fair play.” This interfer- 


ence with their robbery did not please the 





guards. 


comer. Reaney, 
for it was he, 
after a little 
preliminary 
sparring to get 
room, launched 
out imto a 
grand = exhibi- 
tion of boxing 
skill — the 
church militant 
and indignant 
—and soundly 
thrashed the 


two black- 


One with a powerful punch in 


the neck was stretched in the gutter, and 
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the other fled 
with pulped 
down a 
neighboring al- 
ley, while the 
bacchanalian 
blue jacket was 
escorted to the 
Navy Yard by 
the chaplain. 
Another _ story 
is told of how 
he put on the 
gloves with a 
big brawny 
fireman on the 
U.S.S. Charles- 
ton, an 


nose 


insuf- 
ferable bully, 
and _ knocked 
him out in five 
the 
bully  after- 
wards conduct- 


rounds, 


ing himself as 


the most considerate and gentlemanly man 


on board the ship. 


In the British Navy, 


“Carpenters rig 
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MORNING PRAYERS ON H. M. S. MAGNIFICENT. 


— 





ee 


CADETS AT PRAYER ON TRAINING SHIP BRITANNIA. 
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church” is the order called in a hoarse 
voice by a petty officer after a shrill pipe, 
which intimates to all on board that Di- 
vine Service will be performed in a quar- 
ter of an hour’s time. The man told off as 
cook of each mess for the day carries the 
stools from his mess to that part of the 
ship where ser- 
vice is to be 
held. The car- 
penters bring 
capstan bars 
and _ buckets, 
and with these 
implements 
pews are form- 
ed; the 
Carpenters put 
the reading 
desk together. 
The _ officers’ 
servants bring 
chairs and place 
them ready for 
their masters. 
The reading 
desk is covered 
with one par- 
ticular white 
flag, which has 
five black cross- 
es on it. Spe- 
cial positions 
are assigned 
for the captain, 


then 


thecommander, 
and the band, 
as the case may be; the bell is tolled and 
men and officers take their places, and 
the captain and chaplain, then 
formed that all is ready. The boys are 
always seated together near the reading 
desk, and, assisted by some of the crew, 
form the choir; the orchestra is often sup- 
plemented by officers, or others of the 
crew who play some instrument. In a 
small ship this is often the only music 


CHAPLAIN W. 


are in- 








i. 
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provided. Jack is very fond of singing, 
especially the hymns he knows, and a cer- 
tain number of those in the “Ancient and 
Modern” might be formed into a Naval 
Hymnbook, as Jack knows and sings 
them very well indeed, but in a way pecu- 
liarly his own as to tone and volume. 

The Japanese 
army has some 
wonderfully 
impressive re- 
ligious cere- 
Shin- 
toism is the of- 
ficial religion of 
Japan, and it is 
simply ancestor 
worship. With 
the army the 
worship is of 
the Emperor’s 
On 
occa- 
sions, inthe 


monials. 


ancestors. 
several 


recent war with 
Russia, a whole 
army assembled 
in a vast plain 
before a group 
of altars set up- 
The 


general officers 


on a hill. 


formed an ave- 


nue stretching 
between the al- 
I. REANEY. tars and _ the 
massed troops, 
and the priests, in robes of gorgeous 
brocade, marched in procession _bear- 


ing food of every species on trays of 
fine lacquer. Over all waved glowing ban- 
ners, the colors of which harmonized ex- 
quisitely, and the inscriptions on which 
could be read all over the field. The priest 
laid the food upon the altar, every higher 
officer, and every military attaché of a for- 
eign nation, advanced, bowing low, bearing 
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BRITISH ARTILLERY RETURNING FROM CHURCH AT ALDERSHOT. 


a palm, deposited a pinch of incense in the It is seldom that one can take up a Rus- 
brazier, and retired, walking backwards, sian paper without seeing an account of the 
and bowing. The priests chanted and _ celebration of a jubilee or anniversary of 
- . tinkled little bells at certain points in the some description. Religious ceremonies oc- 
ceremony. On one of these occasions 40,- cupy a great deal of time, and the most im- 
000 men were assembled before the altars. pressive part of these is the special prayer 


—————— 





THE LORD'S PRAYER—ABOARD BRITISH WARSHIP. 
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for all those heroes of the regiment who 
have fallen in battle. Previous to the festi- 
val a telegram is sent to the Czar expressing 
the loyalty of the regiment, and stating that 
each of its members is ready to shed his last 
drop of blood for him, and, in the course of 
the festival, a reply is received from the 
Minister of War, thanking the regiment for 
its loyalty. On the occasion depicted in our 
illustrations the sending of the telegram 
Was unnecessary as the Czar himself was 
present. The first illustration shows his ar- 
rival, preceded by the clergy, and followed 
by the Grand Dukes, who seem to be a little 
uncertain as to their movements. The regi- 
ment is the famous Preobrajenski, recently 
disgraced for its revolutionary tendencies, 
and the occasion is its ordinary anniversary. 
The regiment takes its name from the 
church’s Feast of the Transfiguration, that 
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being the day of the year on which the regi- 
ment was formed by Peter the Great. The 
Russian word for transfiguration is “pre- 
obrajeniye.” 

In Protestant countries, or in regiments 
which have Protestant chaplains, the ser- 
vices are simpler but none the less impress- 
ive. For instance a German regiment, wor- 
shipping with a Lutheran pastor, and unit- 
ing their voices in singing “Eine Feste 
Burg ist unser Gott” is a scene to be treas- 
ured in the memory, or a British regiment 
singing the “Old Hundred” while its chap- 
lain performs the Sunday morning service 
is equally impressive. The Kaiser sets the 
grand example to his soldiers and his sailors. 
Ashore, on Sunday, he always attends the 
garrison church; afloat he himself reads 
the service. For military grandeur, the 
Roman Catholic service surpasses any. 
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ALBERT L. MILLS 


Brigadier-General U. S. A. 





LBERT LEO.- 

A POLD MILLS 

was born in New 
York City, May 7, 1855; 
appointed from New York 
a cadet at the United States 
Military Academy July 1, 
1874, and was graduated and 
commissioned 2nd Lieutenant, Ist 
Regiment of Cavalry, June 13, 1879. He 
was promoted Ist Lieutenant, 1st Cavalry, 
January 23, 1889, and appointed Adjutant, 
ist Cavalry, October 1, 1890, to October 1, 
1894. At the outbreak of the Spanish 
War he was appointed Captain and As- 
sistant Adjutant General, U. S. Volun- 
teers, May 12, 1898; and shortly after, 
Adjutant General, 2nd Brigade, Cavalry 
Division, 5th Army Corps, June 10, 1898. 
During the attack upon San Juan Hill he 
was severely wounded in the head caus- 
ing the loss of his right eye, and was re- 
turned to the United States and immedi- 
ately appointed by President McKinley, 
entirely upon the latter’s own initiative 
and without outside solicitation or influ- 
ence, Superintendent of the United States 
Military Academy, August 22, 1898. On 
October 24, 1898, he received his promo- 
tion as Captain of Cavalry; and was made 










a brigadier General, 
U. S. Army, May 7, 
1904. Previous to his 
service as Superintendent 
of the Military Academy 
he had been detailed as 
Professor of Military Sci- 
ence and Tactics, South Caro- 
lina Military Academy, 1886-87; 
and Instructor in the Department of Mili- 
tary Art, U. S. Infantry and Cavalry 
School, 1894-98. 

He has served with his regiment fifteen 
years in garrison and in the field, and in 
all post and regimental staff capacities; 
and participated in the Crow Indian 
Campaign of 1887, and the Sioux Cam- 
paign of 18go. 

Officially thanked by the Commanding 
General, Department of Columbia, for the 
manner in which he performed arduous 
and dangerous service in 1884, and com- 
mended by his Division Commander for 
gallantry and cool judgment in the battle 
at Las Guasimas, Cuba, June 24, 1898; 
he was, after the Spanish War, awarded 
the Medal of Honor for distinguished gal- 
lantry in the battle of Santiago de Cuba, 
July 1, 1898. He was nominated by the 
President for brevet appointments of Ma- 
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jor and Lieutenant-Colonel for gallantry 
in the battles of Las Guasimas and San- 
tiago de Cuba. 

To this distinguished record of military 
service in the field General Mills has add- 
ed the achievements of eight years of 
most arduous and prolific labor as the 
head of the Military Academy —a com- 
mand which, in time of peace, far exceeds 
in responsibility and importance that of 
any military department. His career as 
administrator of this great school has 
and 
accomplish- 
ments of the most important and far 
reaching character in every department 
of the institution. 


been one of remarkable distinction 


success, and is marked by 


The administration of 
no Superintendent since Thayer ap- 
proaches his in the scope and significance 
of the changes effected, and in his de- 
parture he will have left an impress upon 
the Academy which cannot fail to affect 
its operations for years to come. 

The value and importance of the 
changes, modifications, and developments 
effected during the past eight years are 
not a matter of mere opinion but of fact 
A simple enumeration is suf- 
ficient to show this, and, whatever opinion 
may be entertained by individuals as to 
the wisdom of this or that detail, the rec- 


ord abounds with performances of such 


and record. 


incontestable consequence and merit that 
an unbiased judgment must accord the 
tribute of greatness to the result. 

This work has, of course, not been ac- 
complished single handed, but with the 
co-operation and advice of the Academic 
and other officers of the institution ; but in 
that initiative which is the function of the 
administrative head, in the courage which 
assumes responsibility, and in the force 
and ability which carries through radical 
measures to their successful achievement, 
the credit must go to the responsible and 
been actuated 


who-has 


chief, 


active 
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throughout by a broad and liberal policy 
and a determination to vitalize the Insti- 
tution with whatever is most progressive 
and practical both in technical education 
and military instruction. Believing that 
in the past the methods of instruction had 
become encumbered by an excess of dry 
theory, a tradition which had outlived its 
usefulness, and a policy which had sacri- 
ficed the interests of the Line to a consider- 
able extent to those of the Technical Staff; 
he addressed himself to such a readjust- 
ment of conditions as will give to each 
student a just return for his labor, and a 
mental equipment which shall have direct 
practical value in his official career. 

The problems of reform or develop- 
ment whose solution have been under- 
taken may be grouped under the heads of 
Academic Work or Scholarship ; Discipline ; 
Military Instruction, Administration, Ath- 
letics. In each there were questions of 
great difficulty. As regards Scholarship, 
a conviction of the necessity of a remod- 
elling of the curriculum to bring it more 
in harmony with the requirements of 
education and of the 


needs of the service had been growing 


modern technical 
for some years in the minds of the officers 
of the institution, but the work is one of 
great demands cautious 
judgment. Much has already been accom- 
plished, and the whole matter placed in 
the hands of the Academic Board and its 
committees. 


delicacy and 


Under Discipline, the bugbear of haz- 
the authorities for 
many years, and has defied all previous 
efforts for suppression. 


ing has disturbed 


It is now a thing 
of the past. A great enlargement of free- 
dom of action and an increase of recrea- 
tion and privileges, with direct benefit to 
discipline, has also been effected by the 
establishment of demerit grades. 

In Military Instruction a vast improve- 
ment has resulted through the substitu- 
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tion of a large amount of practical field 
work for the old tedious and mechanical 
close order tactical drill. Initiated by 
Col. O. L. Hein as Commandant of Ca- 
dets in 1898, this development received 
the cordial approval of General Mills, and 
under his fostering encouragement has 
gone steadily forward until, in all depart- 
ments of his military instruction, the ca- 
det is brought in contact with real mili- 
tary conditions and responsibilities. 

In Interior Administration the 
many and remarkable. 
An inspection of the record will show 
their character, but the supreme work 
here is the new housing of the Institution 


im- 


provements are 


on a scale commensurate with its work 
and dignity. This alone would be an en- 
during monument to any Superintendent, 
and crowns the career of General Mills 
with additional laurels. To leave the 
Academy reorganized in its curriculum, its 
military instruction, and its architecture has 
not fallen to the lot of any single Superin- 
tendent before him. 

The following is a brief and incomplete 
summary of the major improvements ac- 
complished at the United States Military 
Academy during the administration of 
General Mills from September 19, 1898, to 
August 31, 1906. 


Scholarship 


1. Legislation revoking the Statutes 
of 1812 and 1866 by which the mental ex- 
amination requirements fixed, and 
the substitution therefor of a statute plac- 
ing the requirements in the control of the 
War Department, and enabling it to main- 
tain them in harmony with established pub- 


lic school standards. 


were 


2. Adoption of mental entrance re- 
quirements to accord with subjects cov- 
ered in the public schools of the country 


at minimum age of admission—1I7 years. 


3. Partial revision of course of study 
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for the purpose of increasing the amount 
of instruction given in English and Span- 
ish, and introducing the study of Military 
Hygiene and Sanitation. 


4. Admission on attested examination 
papers and certificates of candidates: (a) 
winning appointments by public written 
competition; (b) graduates of public 
high schools and State Normal schools 
whose courses 


cover entrance require- 
ments; (c) regular students in good 
standing at incorporated colleges and 


universities. 


5. Reorganization, support and _ in- 
crease of library under the initiative and 
able administration of the new Librarian, 
Edward S. Holden, M. A., Sc. D., LL. D., 
enabling it to assume its true functions 
with the different departments of instruc- 
tion, with cadets and officers of the Army, 
and to maintain relations with other 
libraries, domestic and foreign; also, legis- 
lation providing for the appointment of a 
Librarian with a fixed salary. 


6. Adoption of principle that regular 
examinations are an opportunity for en- 
abling cadets of doubtful proficiency to 
show their proficiency; cadets who have 
shown proficiency in daily work of term 
being exempted from such examinations. 
General substitution of written for oral ex- 
aminations. 


7. Instituting a general review of cur- 
riculum (now in progress) having for its 
principal objects: (a) omission of ele- 
mentary subjects from entrance require- 
ments and adding thereto the require- 
(b) im- 
proving the quality of section-room in- 
struction and combating the existing ten- 
dency on the part of cadets to memorize 
subjects not fully understood; (c) a more 


ment of Elementary Physics; 


perfect coordination of the work of the dif- 
ferent departments of instruction; (d) the 
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apportionment of the amount of each sub- 
ject of instruction required for proficiency 
of the different grades in each class so as 
to be more justly adapted to the capacity 
of the student; (e) an increase in the 
amount of practical application in mathe- 
matical and scientific courses, and a di- 
minution of the amount of abstract theory ; 
(f) the establishment of a more complete 
and comprehensive course in the Art of 
War; (g) establishment of a Department 
of English and History; (h) the merging 
of the Department of Practical Military 
Engineering into that of Tactics; (i) a re- 
vision of the system of marking. 


8. Legislation making the Associate 
Professor of Mathematics a detailed offi- 
cer; also provisions for the detail of an 
Associate Professor of Modern Langu- 
ages and the employment of four native 
civilian instructors for the study of 
French and Spanish. 


Military and Practical Instruction 


1. Reorganization and extension of 
course of training in Infantry, Cavalry, 
Artillery, Target Practice, Packing, Prac- 
tice Marches, Minor Tactics, Topogra- 
phy, Reconnaissance, Surveying, Field 
Engineering and Military Administration, 
to better fit the graduated cadet to take 
up immediately on joining the Army the 
practical duties falling to subalterns serv- 
ing with troops. 


2. Addition of the Military Academy 
Detachment of Field Artillery to the 
equipment for instruction. 


3. Recognition of military efficiency 
and soldierly deportment by establishing 
a substantial count for both in final gradu- 
ating merit roll. 


4. The transfer of instruction in sur- 
veying to the Department of Practical 
Military Engineering. 


5. Incorporating the policy of supple- 
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in- 


menting theoretical and _ practical 
struction by requiring the First Class to 
visit a sea coast fort, the Gettysburg 
battlefields, Sandy Hook Proving Grounds, 
and Watervliet Arsenal, and the Second 
Class the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


6. Training of cadets of First Class to 
habits of command by the continuous de- 
tail of all its members to the performance 
as officers of the functions of all grades. 


Discipline 
I. Establishment of monthly conduct 
grades with special privileges, and the in- 
stituting of a policy combining strict dis- 
cipline with largely increased privileges for 
deserving cadets. 


2. Abolition of hazing. 


Administration 


1. Legislation crediting candidates, on 
admission, with traveling expenses from 
home, and granting substantial increase 
in pay and allowances of cadets. 


2. Legislation conferring on perma- 
nent professors rank and command, and 
making Instructor of Military Gymnastics 
and Physical Culture a commissioned of- 
ficer. 


3. Legislation reorganizing and in- 
creasing the Military Academy Band and 
effecting the betterment of pay and rank 
status of its members. 


4. Economical administration of cadet 
accounts with enforcement of habits of 
personal economy among them. (On 
June, 1897, a usual year, the Graduating 
Class had a credit averaging $267.64 per 
cadet. During that year funds were dis- 
bursed to all cadets, as spending money, 
averaging $40.94. These figures, respec- 
tively, for June 1906, are $463.93 and 
$60.62.) 


5. Extensive betterments of food, its 
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preparation and service in the Cadet Mess 
Hall. 


6. Betterment of general sanitary con- 
ditions. (But two cadets have died—both 
while absent, one the result of disease 
contracted before entrance, the other ac- 
cidentally in a fire.) 


7. Adoption of sabbatical leave year 
for professors. 


8. Begun and completed—Remodeling 
of Library. Renovation of Cadet Hospi- 
tal and addition of south wing. Enlarge- 
ment of Cadet Mess Hall and addition of 
complete kitchen. New Officers’ Mess 
Building. Thirteen sets of officers’ quar- 
ters. Enlargement of Cadet Encampment. 
New road south from railroad station. Pro- 
vision for an adequate water supply. 
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9. A complete plan of improvements, 
in process of being executed, including— 
a building plan capable of extension and 
for which Congress has authorized an ex- 
penditure of $7,500,000; a forestry plan, 
and a landscape plan. 


Athletics and Gymnastics 
1. Extension of compulsory gymnas- 
tic training through the four years’ 
course. 


2. Provision for the employment of ex- 
pert civilian instructors in Fencing, 
Broadsword Exercise, Boxing, Wrestling, 
and Swimming. 


3. Extension and encouragement of. 
athletic sports, the authorities retaining 
strict control. 








A CHAT WITH MISTRESS MERRYHEART 


BY 


NEIL HUTCHINSON 


EEDLESS to say, Mistress 
Merryheart is a_ philos- 


opher. Not one of the old 


dry-as-dust kind who go 

poking their long thin noses 

into the Lord’s business to 

find out things the world 

would be better without, 

nor yet the cynical, blasé 
sort, who do their level best to make life 
miserable for themselves and everyone else. 
Neither of these is Mistress Merryheart, 
but a gray-haired, rosy-faced woman, who 
-has seen a bit of the world, and drawn 
many conclusions therefrom; something 
of a soldier of fortune in her time, always 
ready with a good story, a laugh, or a word 
of sympathy. Young people love her for 
her kindliness and jovial good nature and 
everyone goes to her for counsel on all 
subjects—from the curing of colds to the 
healing of heartaches, and no one leaves 
her uncomforted. 

One day the Bride of the Post went to 
her with a troubled face, and asked what 
she should do about choosing her friends. 
There were so many she liked, yet none of 
the ones she cared for could get along with 
each other. Then Mistress Merryheart took 
her into her garden and talked for a long 
forenoon. A bee heard the conversation 
(impertinent thing), and that’s how I came 
to know—the bee told me. 

“The choosing of friends in a new place,” 
said Mistress Merryheart, “is like the 
choosing of flowers for a centerpiece. There 
are often times so many, it is hard to pass 


this one or that one and select the one be- 
yond—and still one must not have too many 
colors or too many differing characteristics. 
In a small place, of course one learns to 
value every bit of brightness there is for 
the having. If the flowers be rare, we 
treasure them more highly ; if they be plain, 
we learn to find their fragrance, for a small 
place one must fill with kindness, generosity 
and good cheer. But in a big place, as in 
a garden, one must use some bit of logic 
in his choosing. 

There are all kinds of women in_ the 
Army, just as in all other walks of life, and 
since they must be so much together, in 
the absence of busy husbands, it is the nat- 
ural order of things for each and everyone 
to choose from out the many a few con- 
genial spirits for whom she has a warm re- 
gard. 

Some women are born leaders and make 
splendid generals in a social campaign, 
while others seek the line of least resistance, 
and*make loyal followers in their General’s 
command. There are Colonels, too, and 
Majors in a large group, but for simplicity’s 
sake, we will choose the doughty Captains, 
who are perhaps more active than their 
ranking officers. 

Captain Amberglow, for instance, loves 
elegance and ampleness, and forthwith in 
her suite are Mesdames Hollyhock, Azalea, 
Chrysanthemum and Hydrangea, superbly 
gowned, at perfect ease, and never known 
to make a social error. These worthy ladies 
give little luncheons, chat amiably, play 


bridge, and exchange recipes for salads, 











quite oblivious to the outer world and its 
tiresome struggles. 

Then there is Captain Tea Rose; she’s a 
dear confiding sort who gathers in the other 
roses of her kind, to sew a bit and talk 
about the little tots. Each one boasts a bud 
or two and each bud is the sweetest. And 
these sweet garden flowers drink tea and 
chat incessantly, play bridge and trade rem- 
edies for croup, quite unconscious of the 
outer world, and its own poor blossoms, 
buds and thorns. 

Captain Trumpet-Fower is a_ princess. 
She loves bright flowers and a right good 
time. Round about her gather worshippers 
of all kinds. The flowers all adore her, but 
few can keep the pace, and these few—ah 
but they’re good fellows! They dine and 
wine, laugh gaily and play bridge. They 
golf and yacht, and tennis and trade dances 
all heedless of an outer world that hung- 
ers for a hundredth part of the joy they 
throw away. 

Captain Mignonette is a shy little thing 
who seldom goes to a tea or a bridge, but 
if her neighbor is ill, ‘tis sweet little Mig- 
nonette who steps in with a word of cheer 
and a tray full of good things to eat. Every- 
one loves her and everyone forgets her ex- 
istence, till something is needed; then 
they know she will come, for she always 
does come. 

Captain Heartease, you the 
thoughtful one, with her mind on curious 
things. She has the Violets and Candy- 
tuft for friends and every week they meet to 
read some learned thing writ in a book. 
These worthy dames discuss and discourse, 
but do not play bridge, while the things they 
trade are theories, deductions, reasons and 
concltisions, unconscious that the world out- 
side has settled them in ages long gone by. 

Besides these—there are many who be- 
long to no particular group, and either re- 
main by themselves in a quiet corner of the 
garden or nod and bow and mingle with all 
alike, regardless of special qualifications. A 





know, is 
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sad little flower is the Pitcher Plant, who 
fancies in the loneliness of her heart that ev- 
eryone dislikes and shuns her. Ah, it would 
become us well to be kind to her, but we 
must be careful in our choice of kindness. 

Of all the Captains I ever knew, (and 
here Mistress Merryheart grew enthusiastic 
in her discourse) there was one I shall 
never forget. Her name? Well, we'll call 
her Captain Larkspur because she grew 
tall and straight and independent. I tarried 
awhile to study her methods and my word 
for it, they were worth the studying. She 
had no special clique or following, but 
bowed and smiled to all she met. She shook 
hands, too, when she met new people, and 
oh, it was a bully shake! No limp, wet 
flannel clasp with her—nor did she hold you 
at arm’s length and reach down to shake 
you sideways, as if you were a feather 
duster or a palm leaf fan. Her friends were 
legion, as you can imagine, because she was 
agreeable to everyone—just naturally amia- 
ble, you know, without being maudlin. She 
had her favorites, mind you, but she didn’t 
push everyone else off the globe. She had 
her enemies too, I suppose. I wouldn't 
give a cent for a person who hadn’t at 
least one enemy. Well, this wily Captain 
picked her favorites according to her moods 
and it was a various collection. There was 
a quiet black-eyed woman of middle age, 
with artistic tastes and quaint retiring man- 
ners. This little lady had a restful, quieting 
influence over our worthy Captain when 
the world grew strenuous at times. Then 
there was a tall young woman who was 
full of life and fun and healthy girl- 
ish laughter; this friend for the 
gray days, when one must have a ray 
of sunshine. There was, too, a big 
friend of the stately sort, with sweet 
ways and mischievous eyes—a girl with a 
love for books and sports, for art and music 
and withal a sense of humor for spice; 
this friend for all times. Then there was 
the kind and thoughtful neighbor, with 
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whom she chatted of a morning, and who 
somehow understood things the others 
seemed to miss. Still another type was the 
invalid who said sharp, acid things some- 
times, in a funny way that seemed to relieve 
her pent up ire; she was the cynical 
friend, the doubter of people and things— 
yet loyal and true to a tie once made. 

All these and more did Captain call her 
favorites—none of them specially in- 
timate, but friends or comrades or 

It was hard 
the favorites 


neighbors just the same. 
sometimes, 


for often 
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hated each other, but the Captain 
would laugh or draw a long mouth, as 
the case required, and their troubles never 
troubled her—but here I’ve chatted along 
all the blessed forenoon—run along now, 
child, you'll be late for lunch. You'll find it 
all out sooner or later, but just remember 
two things—don’t be too eager for chums 
on the start, and wherever you are, try tc 
find something good in your neighbors. It’s 
a dreary thing—having enemies next door, 


in the Army.” 





(By the Government Trust) 


Hark, officer, you hear that sound, 
That frenzied scratching under ground? 
It’s check, check, check. 

The Auditor is in his den, 

He’s signing warrants with his pen 
To check, check, check. 


Our regulations, laws provide 

That you shall get the meanest side 
Of every argument. 

From Alec. Hamilton to Shaw 

We fiscal sleuths uphold the law 
To Service detriment. 


Why breathe so hard? Come, be a man. 
Bear up misfortunes’ woes, you can. 
Though check, check, check. 

The facts are patent, we agree, 

That law is based on equity, 

Though check, check, check. 


Comptrollers sometimes must reverse 


You might as well eschew the laws 
Regarding pay: they’re full of flaws 
Which none of you can see. 
Decisions are no use to you; 

I never follow them. You do. 

I check, check, check. 


In person I peruse each roll, 

And pry into your nether soul 

To read your secrets all. 

I have my laws, they’re not in print— 
Lord, if they were, how you would squint 
Lest you go to the wall. 


Perchance your brain is full of law. 

It m'ght as well be stuffed with straw. 

It’s check, check, check. 

So dig deep in your jeans below; 

And reimburse us what you owe. 

It’s check, check, check. - 





Decisions, though they’re not perverse, 
Or prone aught to conceal. 

But in that dread contingency 

We have, you know, authority 


Decisions to appeal. 








BY THEIR 


ALKING of your smart new uni- 
forms and your British tailor and 
all that, it may be interesting to 

remember that let the War Depart- 
ment give as free rein as it will to art 
and fancy (imported) the dress-reformed 
army of the United States can never hope 
to rival in picturesque effects the native 
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regiments of His Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of India. For proof here are some 
very clever sketches made not long ago by 
a British officer of a Punjabi regiment for 
a wandering American artist. The artist, 
naturally, was chiefly interested in the mar- 
velous headgear of the Oriental fighting 















TURBANS 


for the first time—just as they appeared 
man. The officer obligingly made pictures 
for him then and there—pictures which by 
the courtesy of the artist are now published 
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upon the regimental stationery. Along with 
the sketches appear the officer’s own expla- 
nations of the various items of military man- 
millinery which distinguish the different 
corps, drawn as they are from diverse races 
and religions—Sikhs, Pathans, Punjabis, 
Dogras. It may be added that the British 
officers who command in these native corps 
wear the distinctive headdress of their en- 
listed men. 

The artist (Mr. Paul Goold, of New 
York City) declares that his first encoun- 
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ter with the 
officer who 
have the above 
sketches oc- 
curred in no less 
Storied a city 
than Lucknow. 
The officer, after 
seven consecutive 
years of service 
in India, was on 
leave of absence 
from his regi- 
ment, knocking 
about the scenes 
made historical 
by the mutiny. 
Mr. Goold hap- 
pened on him ina 
hotel where he 
was attended at 
dinner by his or- 





derly, a tall se- 
poy, “a most im- 
posing figure of a 
man, silent as a 
wooden image 
and noiseless in 
his movements as 
his a panther.” Such 
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pee. me herewith. The 
sketches were 
made after dinner 
and preserved at 
once as souvenirs 
of a pleasant oc- 
casion and_ as 
hints for future 
work. 
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FELO DE SE 


BY 


QRZ 


“Beware of desperate steps. 


The darkest day, 


Live till to-morrow, will have passed away.” 


ALKING lingeringly down 

the high brown stone 
steps of the house, Edgar 
Setoun Sinclaire felt that 
his life had ended. 
Months, years, of devo- 
tion had not sufficed to 
soften the heart of Be- 
linda McTabbs, and now at last he had her 
final answer. She had refused him ;they had 
parted forever; he had seen her fair face 
for the last time. Life without her meant 
nothing to him. His life must end, then; 
the quicker the end came the better it would 
suit him. 

As he walked slowly down the street 
turning his back on all that he held dear, 
his mind recalled one by one the incidents 
of a long friendship, of a long courtship, 
ended now forever. He could not find it 
in his heart to blame her. All that he was 
sure of was that his own life from now on- 
wards was a worthless thing to him. He 
could not find, now or ever, the power to 
make it of the slightest value to any other 
living being. It was clear that there was 
nothing left but to die. 

With melancholy seated in his breast, he 
turned up the long avenue and crossed the 
plaza, his eyes fixed on vacancy. He was 
suddenly conscious of a whirring automo- 
bile coming from the park entrance, and 
barely saved himself by a sudden leap to 
the isle-of-safety near the Sherman statue. 
The humorous side of the adventure did not 








escape him, and he smiled to see how near 
he had been to death, and how nimbly he 
had escaped it with the automatic nimble- 
news of a New Yorker who spent hours 
of every day in crowded streets. “My caitiff 
body shrank,” he said to himself; “my reso- 
lution is fixed. I can live no longer; 
I have faced this situation again and 
again; I can not, I will not, live with- 
out Belinda. I have it from her own dear 
lips that she will never marry me. The end 
is fixed—I must die. I will not live. With 
health like mine, I shall not go into a de- 
cline, like the heroines of early nineteenth- 
century novels. I have to die by my own 
hand. I am resolved to this. All that re- 
mains is to settle the time and the manner 
of my taking off. At least I can command 
that. 
“T am the master of my fate. 
I am the Captain of my soul.” 


“The time and the manner—these only 
remain to be settled. It should be easy. All 
that I need to consider is how to die un- 
known—anonymously, as it were. No one 
must suspect that I die by my own hand; 
and above all, no one, no one, must know 
that I die for Belinda. I told her that I 
should vanish quite out of her life. She 
must simply know that she sees me, and 
hears of me, no longer—she must know no 
more. It should be easy to arrange this.” 
With these grave thoughts in his heart, our 
hero reached the front door of his apart- 
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ment on a side street of upper Fifth ave- 
nue, and going up the steps, found the door 
opened for him by the janitor’s wife. “Ah, 
‘tis you, Mister Sinclaire—earlier home 
than usual, you are.” “These people watch 
my very goings and comings,” he thought. 
“Here is a lesson; I have to vanish without 
their dogging my footsteps.” 

In a few moments he had reached the door 
of his rooms, and taking out his latch-key 
mechanically read the letters on the little 
oval plate of metal on his ring of keys: 
“Owner may be identified by No. 1214, 
Fifth Avenue Bank. Owner will pay one 
dollar for return of keys.” “Here is a hint 
for me. Item, this key-ring has to be 
destroyed. It would be too simple to be 
identified as No. 1214. Yes— and item, the 
janitor’s wife must not see my going out, 
neither she, nor the janitor, nor the janitor’s 
five children, nor that prying inquisitive 
chambermaid, nor the English valet on the 
floor below, who is always where he’s not 
wanted.” 

With this he reached his little study and 
sank down in a wide arm-chair to reflect 
on the very serious business in hand, lay- 
ing his hat on the table before him. The 
gold initials E. S. S. in the hat suddenly 
struck his eye. “They at least must be put 
out of the way. Drowned wearing a Dun- 
lap hat with the initials E. S. S.” Again the 
humor of it strikes him. What a variety 
of precautions to be taken! What an in- 
finity of items to be considered! “Evi- 
dently it is not so easy as I thought to 
vanish anonymously. All the details of 
living are familiar enough, but I have 
never thought out the details of dying— 
and especially of dying anonymously 
There is one main principle though. No 


one must know; and most especially no 


one must know about Belinda.” Spring- 
ing up, he takes the pictures from the wall 
—Belinda in her garden hat. “That was 
at Lenox only last summer. How beauti- 


ful she was with the sunlight striking her 
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golden hair under the vine leaves of the 
pergola—this one, and the one in the sail- 
boat at Mount Desert; and the one in her 
brides-maid costume; and the one on the 
steamer, and besides, all these in the table 
drawer, yes, and her letters! Jtem, de- 
stroy them—better do it now.” 

And so he sits down before the fire with 
the little Venetian chest of leather where 
her precious perfumed notes and letters had 
been stored for months and years. It is slow 
work burning letters, and especially slow 
when they are love-letters, or if not let- 
ters of your lover, then letters of the one 
you love. The paper burns so reluctantly, 
and has a way of curling towards you 
showing in words of fire the phrases you 
remember so well, that you cared so eager- 
ly to see for the first time, and that you 
love even now. 

In the very midst of his task, with his 
face burning from the heat poured out from 
all these precious memories of years, the 
little jingle of the telephone bell is heard. 
Shall he answer? Well, yes—for this once 
more. “Is that Mr. Sinclaire? Well, Mr. 
Sinclaire, mamma wants to know if you can 
dine with us next Thursday. Yes, Thurs- 
day at eight. She wants....Yes....We 
are going to have some English people... . 
What did you say? Yes, Thursday. Can’t 
you come! Oh, do come. Yes, Thursday. 
Thank you so much Mr. Sinclaire, mamma 
will be so glad. What did you say? Oh, 
yes, I shall be glad, too....Well, Good- 
bye, Mr. Sinclaire. Thursday at eight.... 
Yes....Mamma will send you a note. Don’t 
forget! Good-bye.” “Well, here I’ve made 
an engagement to dine with the Vere de 
Veres for Thursday. I couldn’t help it, 
though, could I? Ah well, I needn’t keep 
it. She'll be sorry, though, nice little girl. 
Well—to business—since it begins to be 
almost a business.” 

The letters destroyed at last, Sinclaire 
sets himself about his task—to think out 
the details. “It should be easy. Only one 
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thing really matters. Belinda must not 
know. Anonymous, it must be anonymous. 
Let us see, there must be no identification 
—identification of the body—strange to be 
a body—No. 1214, as it were. No identifi- 
cation. That means cutting out all those 
red initials E. S. S. on my shirt fronts— 
and the initials on my handkerchiefs—and 
—there—all my collars are marked—in- 
delibly. I suppose even a Chinese laundry- 
mark can be read. Why, yes, the stage- 
robbers in California stories are always re- 
luctantly identified by their laundry-men 
who weep in broken Chinese to the jury. 
Item—all laundry marks must go. Yes, 
and how about my watch with the mono- 
gram on the case, and, hang it, my seal 
ring and my cuff-buttons. Who’s that 
knocking! Come in.” 

Here appears a pert maid saying: “It’s 
the gas bill, Mr. Sinclaire, and the man can’t 
wait, he says.” Taking out his card case, 


Sinclaire pays the bill and notices the mono- 


gram in silver E. §. S. on the leather. “Jtem 
—destroy all jewelry. It must be destroyed, 
I can’t leave it here; that would betray 
everything. Now how do you destroy jew- 
elry? You can’t burn it, and you can’t 
go down to Far Rockaway, and shy it into 
the ocean. That would be too eccentric— 
too noticeable—it would be printed in red 
letters three inches high in the WorLD: An 
English Prince in disguise throws jewelry 
into the sea! No, but how is it to be dis- 
posed of, after all? Put it all into a trunk, 
and express it to—where? Anyway they’d 
give me a receipt for the trunk, and my 
name would be in that. And then—who 
would receive the trunk? Jtem—consider 
this.” 

With this another knock at the door, and 
the afternoon letters are brought in by the 
hall-boy. “Bills—they must be paid; a note 
—to spend the week-end at Tuxedo—well, 
that can wait. And now it is time to dress 
for dinner. Where to dine? For it is clear 
there must be at least one dinner, perhaps 
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two, before all these items are disposed of. 
I’ll not go to the Club. I simply couldn’t; 
a restaurant will do, and then hurry back 
here.” 

Dressing is a quick process, but an illu- 
minating one. On the watch pocket of his 
trousers Sinclaire finds a label: “Hatfield 
& Son, New York, April 11, 1905, No. 
1749.” “Oh, well, here it is again. Item, 
cut that out. Yes—and here is another on 
the coat, and I suppose there’s one on 
the waistcoat, too. Shirts, collars, under- 
clothes, socks, shoes, hat, handkerchief, 
pocketbook, watch, cuff-buttons, cane, key- 
ring, all marked in one way or another. 
Item, not to forget.” 

Seated at a little table in a dark corner 
of Beefsteak John’s on Sixth avenue, 
Sinclaire muses over the details of his prob- 
lem—not an “easy” one, as he had supposed 
—while he eats a dinner not half so good 
as the Club dinner he had foregone. “Sup- 
pose for a moment that I’ve settled all these 
bothering items and the body can’t be identi- 
fied. Heavens! it is disagreeable to become 
a body—and to be found. However, let 
that pass. How am I to become a ‘body!’ 
How—and again, where? That’s the ques- 
tion. Poison! how am I to get poison? On 
a prescription—there’s no other way; a 
physician’s prescription. Now who is going 
to give that? And I’ve got to go to the 
Astor Library and look up the lethal dose 
in the pharmacopeia. I haven't the slight- 
est idea what a lethal dose of anything is. 
And, confound it, all the doses are given 
in the metric system, as I remember. Fa- 
tal dose half a kilogram, or a gram, or, 
what is it? Well! I’ve a school Arithme- 
tic among my books, and I can reduce it 
to pounds anyway. Item, look up poisons in 
First Aid to the Injured. 

“Suffocation? The girls in the French 
novels use a brazier of charcoal, and inhale 
the fumes. I don’t believe there is a suit- 
able brazier to be found this side of Paris, 
and anyway where does one get charcoal? 
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Gas? there’s the gas—but—well—item, 
to buy a rubber tube. Where does one 
buy a rubber tubing? I wonder if the drug- 
gists keep it? Chemical Supply companies 
do of course. Item, look up the name of a 
Chemical Supply Company at the end of 
the Directory. The druggists keep direc- 
tories, at least. There’s another way of suf- 
focation, too. They hang themselves to 
bedposts by their suspenders.” 

“But mine is a brass bedstead, and no- 
where near high enough. Razor? Pistol? 
Knife? Those are bloody tools, and I’d 
rather prefer to be clean to the last—how- 
ever—item think this over. Drowning? A 
ferry-boat drowning wouldn’t do. I can 
swim too well, and anyway the deck hands 
would fish me out with boat-hooks. I 
shouldn’t be drowned. I should just be 
ridiculous ; yes, and identified, to boot. To 
drown I must go on an ocean voyage and 
slip over the stern some dark night. Jtem 
look up the day of the new moon in the 
almanac; it’s dark at new moon, isn’t it? 
And the steamer ticket! Even if I went 
with a false name they’d describe me and 
send it by wireless to the Herald. It would 
have to be a long voyage, may be two voy- 
ages. Say I went to Para and up the Ama- 
zon, or to the Congo; or the Transvaal? 
The sure way would be to join one of the 
Arctic expeditions, but even then they’d 
know my name and it would be in the pa- 
pers, and everybody at the Club would 
know why I was going to the Arctic. Still, 
there’s something in the notion. Jtem, con- 
sider it.” 

A part of these reflections belong to the 
dinner-table, and the rest to a short ramble 
in the Park ending at Sinclaire’s rooms. 
On the way up to them he noticed, with 
annoyance, that the Janitor and the Jani- 
tor’s wife marked his entrance, and had 
their eyes on him. If anything happened 
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to-night they would surely testify at the 
inquest that Mr. Sinclaire looked moody 
when he returned from dinner at a little 
before nine o’clock. He had never noticed 
before how he lived in the public eye—any 
how in the eye of his public. “What a 
plague all these things are! How miser- 
able the precautions that one needs to take 
for a simple thing like dying! Surely he 
had never supposed such a catalogue could 
be made of items to be considered. And, 
the worst of it was, little or nothing was 
settled yet. “Yes—one thing is settled. I 
will not live without Belinda.” 

At this moment the telephone bell rang 
....tinkle, tinkle. “Shall I answer it? Well, 
yes, this once more.” “Is that you Edgar!” 

Heavens! Belinda’s voice! “Yes, it’s I, 
Belinda....I never expected....What did 
you say....will I come early to-morrow? 
Come....Why?”....“Come because I want 
you, Edgar....because I’m sorry... .be- 
cause I am such a foolish, foolish girl.... 
Yes....I’m waiting (this to the Central, 
impatiently ).” 

Five minutes more of this converse 
changed the whole complexion of the uni- 
verse for Sinclaire, and when Belinda had 
said “Good-bye” over the wire he was the 
happiest of men, too happy to hear the 
Janitor’s knock, or to mind that he had 
been caught in the very act of kissing the 
glass cover to a photograph of a girl in a 
garden hat. 

“Well—what is it, Steinwinckler? What 
do you want?” “Excuse me, Mr. Sinclaire, 
but you spoke of giving up your apart- 
ment, and the agent said I was to 
find out to-day if you wanted it for another 
quarter.” “Well—rather! Leave the bill, 
man, put it on the table. I'll give you a 
check to-morrow. I’m going to be married, 
Steinwinckler, and we are going to live in 
this blessed apartment till we find a house.” 















N unmarked and forgotten 
grave in Greenwood 
Cemetery, Brooklyn, is 
that of Captain Samuel 
Chester Reid, who de- 
signed the present ar- 
rangement of the Na- 
tional Flag, in 1818, by 


suggesting that “The 
Flag of the United 
States be thirteen horizontal stripes, 
alternate red and white, that the 


Union have twenty stars, while in a 
blue field, and that on the admission of 
every new State into the United States, 
that one star be added to the Flag.” Un- 
der the direction of Captain Reid, at the 
request of Congress, for which he would 
accept no pay, the first was made by his 
wife, Mary Jennings Reid, in the drawing 
room of their residence, 27 Cherry street, 
New York City, which building is still 
standing, the lower part being used as an 
Italian saloon, the upper parts as tene- 
ments. Captain Reid was not only 
famous as being the father of the 
present arrangement of “Old Glory,” 
but five years previous to the Act of 
Congress, which President Monroe signed 
on April 4th, 1818, when the flag was 
finally established, he fought one of 
the greatest fights in the records of 
American Privateers during the War of 
1812, of which Theodore Roosevelt said, 
in his book “The Naval War of 1812”: 
“Few regular commanders could have done 
as well as Captain Reid.” The present 
movement by one patriotic organization, 
the Army and Navy Union of Greater 
New York, to erect a shaft over the old 
heroe’s grave, will no doubt have the sup- 
port of the public at large, and it is fully 
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expected when the people realize that Con- 
gress has so far forgotten this great man 
of a hundred years ago as to ignore the 
proper marking of his last resting place, 
that the committee in charge of erecting the 
shaft will have no trouble to raise the 
necessary funds to erect the shaft. 

We will go back to the year 1813, the 
period of our Nation’s story in our second 
War with England and the days of priva- 
teering. The most conspicuous of all the 
American Privateers, for he fought the 
greatest fight in their records and the most 
important, was Captain Samuel Chester 
Reid. Reid was the son of an English 
naval officer, who was the direct descend- 
ent of the Lord High Admiral of Scotland 
in the great days of Bruce. His mother 
was Rebecca Chester, of old Colonial 
stock, none better, counting lords and earls 
galore among them. Young Reid was 
therefore brought up like a gentleman to 
adorn the station in life with which it had 
pleased God to call him, and in every way 
he proved worthy of his sires. 

His first choice of a profession was the 
Navy, following the footsteps of the Lord 
High Admiral aforesaid—and he learned 
some good lessons while still a young boy 
from that past master of seamanship, dis- 
cipline and hard fighting, Thomas Truxton, 
in whose squadron he served as a midship- 
man in the U. S. S. Frigate Baltimore in 
the French War. About the middle of the 
year 1814 he was in command of the Gen- 
eral Armstrong, brigantine rigged and one 
of the smartest, most noted and successful 
of her class. She was 246 tons burden, 
120 feet long and about 30 feet beam. Her 
armament consisted of seven guns, three 
long nines in each broadside, and a long 
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twenty-four pounder on a pivot amidships, 
called a “Long Tom.” 

Her crew and officers numbered ninety 
men, they had been selected by Reid him- 
self with especial care, and were probably 
quite up to the high standard which was 
obtained on that most gallant frigate the U. 
S. S. Constitution herself. 

The story now related was told by 
Captain Reid himself to his youngest son, 
William Johnson Reid, and was told in 
turn to his widow, Mrs. Lillie Burleigh 
Reid, the daughter of the poet William 
Henry Burleigh. The fight described 
was the last naval fight and engagement be- 
tween our country and England. 

It was at Fayal, one of the Azore Islands, 
belonging to Portugal, during the last war 
with England, and was one of the most un- 
paralleled naval actions on record, in an- 
cient or modern history. Its results to our 
country were perhaps greater than those of 


‘any other battle fought on land or sea dur- 
ing that war, for it was the means of sav- 
ing New Orleans from the grasp of the 
English, who had been for over a century 
endeavoring to obtain possession of Louis- 


iana. On September 26th, 1814, the 
American Brig of War, General Arm- 
strong, commanded by Captain Samuel 
Chester Reid, came to anchor in the neutral 
harbor of Fayal for water. The same 
afternoon His Britanic Majesty's ship 
Plantagenet, 74 guns; frigate R. Rota, 38 
guns, and the brig of war Carnation, also 
entered the port. This fleet was bound to 
Jamaica to join Admiral Cochrane’s ex- 
pedition to capture New Orleans. Com- 
modore Lloyd, in command, thinking that 
a light draught vessel like the Armstrong 
might be useful to the expedition, ordered 
four armed boats to capture the rebellious 
Yankee. It being a bright moonlight night, 
the first attack was made about eight 
o'clock by four armed launches containing 
thirty men each. This was quickly re- 
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pulsed with severe loss to the British. En- 
raged by this insolence of the Yankee, Cap- 
tain Lloyd sent at midnight fourteen barges 
and launches containing four hundred 
picked officers and men heavily armed. In 
his report of the battle Captain Reid said: 
“At length about midnight we observed the 
boats in motion (our crew having laid at 
quarters during the whole of this interval). 
Pending any movement of the British, the 
men were allowed to rest beside their guns, 
while the officers and a few of the older and 
more experienced seamen kept watch.” 

It was a strange picture. The stars 
looked down upon that calm September 
night. That little vessel was surrounded by 
grim and threatening antagonists. Her 
crew was menaced by an overwhelming 
force which outnumbered them five to one; 
yet the hardy men slept on the white deck 
of the privateer, beside their guns, under the 
shadow of the great peaks and mountains 
of the island. There was something not- 
able, too, in the spirit which their quiet 
slumber betokened, of their confidence and 
trust in their officers, to whom they looked 
up as the American sailor has ever looked 
up to those who have led him. More 
notable still was their willingness to fight 
an absolutely hopeless fight, in which 
they had everything to lose and nothing 
whatever to gain, except the conscious- 
ness of having upheld the honor of the 
American flag against such tremendous 
odds. 

“The boats came on in one direct line,” said 
Captain Reid, “keeping in close order. As 
soon as they came within proper distance 
we opened our fire. A flash of light tore 
through the gray darkness. A cloud of 
smoke broke out amidships on the privateer, 
and a roar like thunder echoed and re- 
echoed among the surrounding hills. ‘Long 
Tom’ had spoken; the battle was on. Be- 
fore the echo had died away the other guns 
in the starboard battery, which had been 
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trained upon the advancing line, spoke in 
quick succession, and sent their messengers 
of death out over the dark waters. Our 
fire was warmly returned,” continues Cap- 
tain Reid’s report. “The fire from our ‘Long 
Tom’ mounted amidships rather staggered 
them, but soon recovering, they gave three 
cheers and came on most spiritedly. In 
a moment they had succeeded in gaining 
our bow and starboard quarter, and the 
word was ‘Board.’ Our great gun now be- 
coming useless, we attacked them sword in 
hand, together with our battle axes, pikes, 
pistols and musketry, from which our lads 
poured on them a most destructive fire. The 
enemy made frequent attempts to gain our 
decks, but we repulsed them at all points 
with the greatest slaughter. About the 
middle of the engagement I received word 
of the death of my first and second lieuten- 
ants. From this and other causes, I found 


our fire had much slackened on the fore- 
castle, and fearful of the event, I instantly 


rallied the whole of our after division who 
had been bravely defending, and had now 
succeeded in beating the boats off the quar- 
ter. They gave a shout, rushed forward, 
opened a fresh fire, and soon terminated 
the conflict.” 

“No cheering, lads, till we have beaten 
them off and gained the victory,” were 
the words of Captain Reid during the 
mad rushes. 

It is remarkable to note that large crowds 
of the island inhabitants watched the pro- 
gress of the fight from the shore, and the 
cheers, shouts, curses and groans of the 
desperate men, mad with the blood of lust 
of the fight, the ringing of steel on steel, 
as sword gritted against sword, or axe 
crashed on boarding cap, or bayonet 
crossed half-pike in the dreadful fray, filled 
the hearts of the people nearby on the shore 
with horror. 

The British, in overwhelming numbers, 
though at a disadvantage as regards posi- 
tion, striving determinedly to make good a 
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footing on the deck, fought with the same 
indomitable courage as their American 
adversaries. Most gallantly led, again and 
again they sprang at the rail. Officer after 
officer fell; man after man was cut down; 
the stout arms of the privateersmen grew 
weary with hacking, and hewing, and 
slaughtering men. The boarding netting 
was at last nearly cut to pieces and the way 
was clear for an entrance. At this mo- 
ment, Reid himself, the only officet of rank 
now left on deck, after a brief rally, 
succeeded in cutting down the Eng- 
lish leader, who had been engaged in 
a last desperate effort to effect a lodg- 
ment on the quarter deck. All danger 
from further attack there was over. Some 
of the boats of this division were sheering 
off slowly, manned by a few oarsmen; 
others, full of silent dead and shrieking 
wounded, were aimlessly drifting about. 
The party attacking the waist had fared a 
little better. Alarmed by the cries in the 
bows, and seeing that the enemy near him 
had been effectively disposed of, Captain 
Reid led a dashing charge forward and 
speedily cleared the forecastle. It was all 
over. That was the expiring effort of the 
British. They hurried away as they were 
able, in full retreat. They had been totally 
beaten. 

Two of the boats were captured, two of 
them had been sunk, two others drifted 
ashore and were abandoned by the re- 
mainder of their crews—all but three of 
the sixty or seventy men they originally 
contained being killed or wounded. In one 
of the boats all were killed but four. Most 
of the boats which escaped regained their 
respective ships with the greatest difficulty, 
in a sinking condition, not only from the 
fire of the American heavy guns, but on 
account of having been stove in by solid 
shot hurled into them by the Americans. 

“The duration of this action,” continued 
Captain Reid’s report, “was about forty 
minutes. Our decks were now in much 
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confusion; our ‘Long Tom’ dismounted, 
and several of the carriages broken. We 
succeeded in getting ‘Long Tom’ in his 
berth and the decks cleared in some sort 
for a fresh action, should the enemy attack 
us again before daylight. By what I have 
been able to learn from the British Consul 
and officers of the fleet, it appears that 
there were about four hundred officers and 
men in this attack, of which one hundred 
and twenty were killed and one hundred 
and thirty wounded.” During this battle 
the men fought stripped to the waist, and 
Captain Reid finding his uniform made him 
a target for the British bullets, removed his 
hat and coat and fought in his shirt sleeves. 

The next morning, September 27th, the 
Carnation approached the Armstrong and 
opened a heavy fire upon her; but although 
the English ship worked eighteen guns, and 
the Americans but seven guns, Captain 
Reid accepted the challenge. Being an ex- 
pert gunner he personally served the “Long 
Tom.” This fight, the third and last, might 
almost be called a duel between Reid and 
the Carnation. 

He soon drew a bead on the mainmast 
and shot it away, bringing down with it 
all its spars and rigging, and the top 
hamper of the fore and mizzen top masts. 
This put her decks in great disorder, and 
he then put several shots in her hull, after 
which she hauled off for repairs. Commo- 
dore Lloyd now swore that he would have 
the American brig if he had to blow down 
the whole town to get her, and Captain 
Reid swore that “John Bull” shouldn’t get 
her. 

Seeing the uselessness of further re- 
sistance, and having maintained the honor 
of the American flag, fighting a bat- 
tle which is without parallel in naval 
annals, and having acquired glory suf- 
ficient to satisfy any reasonable man, 
Captain Reid determined to sink his 
ship, so the “Long Tom,” which had 
done such splendid execution, was 
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swung inboard and pointed down the hatch- 
way and three shots sent through her 
bottom. 

The Armstrong went down from the 
shot of her own guns. 

After spiking the great guns, throwing 
overboard the powder and small arms, and 
removing their private belongings, Reid 
and his men escaped to the shore. 

The loss in the first and third attack 
added to that of the second attack, probably 
raised the British loss to nearly three hun- 
dred, while the American loss was two 
killed and seven wounded. 

The action was far more important than 
can be seen by its immediate results. 
The three English ships were on their way 
to form a part of the fleet rendezvousing 
at Jamaica to convey Packenham’s army 
of Wellington’s veterans to the attack on 
New Orleans. 

A delay of ten days was caused by the 
necessity of burying the dead, attending the 
wounded, and repairing the brig and boat 
at Fayal, consequently the fleet at Jamaica, 
which this squadron finally joined, was also 
delayed ten days in its departure, to the 
great indignation of its admiral. This was 
just the time that was required to permit 
Andrew Jackson to assemble that army and 
make those preparations by which he was 
enabled to win one of the most astonishing 
victories that was ever achieved upon land, 
so that the stout and hard fighting of Reid 
and the men of the Armstrong proved of 
incalculable service to their country. 

In a dinner given to Captain Reid and 
General Jackson, the latter said: “Captain 
Reid, if you had not met the enemy at 
Fayal, I could not have won the battle at 
New Orleans.” 

Reid himself was received with the great- 
est honor on his return to America, and 
the usual rewards in the way of swords, 
pieces of plate, banquets, etc., were show- 
ered upon him, the one at Richmond, Va., 
being particularly noticeable. The company 
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was very numerous, and among them the 
Governor of the State and others of first 
character in Virginia, the Speaker of the 
House of Delegates (Mr. Stevenson), pres- 
ident and the members of the Legislature 
constituting a large portion of the enter- 
tainers. The toasts were highly character- 
istic of generous Virginia, the special toast 
to Captain Reid by the president being: 
“Captain Reid—his valor has shed a blaze 
of renown upon the character of our sea- 
men, and won for himself a laurel of eter- 
nal bloom.” 

The battles at Fayal and at New Orleans 
practically ended the War of 1812-14. 

While in Washington in the years of 
1816-18, prosecuting his claims for the loss 
of the Armstrong, and being acquainted 
with most of the prominent residents of that 
place, as well as the leading representatives 
and merchants, Captain Reid was called 
upon to present designs and suggestions for 
the establishing of the National flag. He 
therefore made the design for the present 
American flag. Heretofore a star and a 
stripe had been added for every State that 
was admitted to the Union, and it was due 
to his suggestion and design that “Old 
Glory” took its present shape. 

For this he was thanked by Congress. 
Later in his life he was placed upon the 
navy list and retired. After this he lived 
a long life of usefulness in New York City, 
where he was held in the highest respect 
and honor. 

His funeral took place at Trinity Church 
on January 31st, 1861, and was largely at- 
tended. His remains were escorted to their 
last resting place in Greenwood Cemetery 
by the marines stationed at the navy yard 
in Brooklyn. 


The Celebrated Case of the Brig General 


Armstrong 


The final destruction of the brig General 
Armstrong by the British squadron in the 
neutral waters off the island of Fayal, be- 
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longing to Portugal, in violation of the laws 
of neutrality, became a subject of earnest 
diplomatic correspondence between this 
Government and Portugal for over forty 
years from the time of its occurrence. 

The Portuguese Government had at once 
acknowledged its liability to this Govern- 
ment, and made a peremptory demand on 
Great Britain for satisfaction and indemni- 
fication for the violation of the neutrality 
of its territory and the destruction of the 
Armstrong. The British Government made 
an apology to Portugal for the violation of 
their neutrality, and indemnity for the loss 
of property sustained by the firing of the 
British warships, but refused to pay for the 
burning of the Armstrong, for which Por- 
tugal was responsible to the United States 
for not having, as a neutral power, pro- 
tected the Armstrong. 

The British Government contended that 
the American brig first fired into the 


British boats which were merely reconnoi- 


tering, without any cause of provocation. 

After years of fruitless efforts to obtain 
any satisfaction from Portugal, that Gov- 
ernment, in 1843, wholly denied its liability, 
and boldly declared that the Americans had 
first violated the neutrality of their port. 

This Government under Van Buren’s ad- 
ministration, then abandoned the claim on 
the ground that “argument and importunity 
had been exhausted, and the circumstances 
did not warrant it in having recourse to any 
other weapons.” 

Mr. Sam C. Reid, Jr., who was then 
prosecuting this claim in behalf of his 
father and the owners, officers and crew of 
the brig, procured its revival in 1845 under 
Mr. Polk’s administration. 

It may be interesting to the reader to give 
the following coincidence in relation to this 
claim. During the war with Mexico, Cap- 
tain Samuel Chester Reid’s son was at- 
tached to Captain Ben McCulloch’s scout- 
ing company of the celebrated Jack Hay 
regiment of Texas Rangers. In August, 
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1846, the army of General Taylor was on 
its march from Comargo to Monterey. Mr. 
Reid had been sent with a dispatch from the 
front to General Taylor, and after some 
friendly conversation, in taking -his leave, 
Mr. Reid remarked, “Well, General, we 
may never meet again, but I think I know 
the popular pulse of our people well enough 
to predict that if you win the battle of 
Monterey, you will become President of the 
United States.” The General laughed, and 
expressing his incredulity, said, as Mr. Reid 
was mounting his horse, “Reid, when I get 
to be President your father shall have his 
claim against Portugal.” “Good,” replied 
Reid, “I'll hold you to it.” 

General Taylor became President and 
kept his word. He instructed Mr. John M. 
Clayton, Secretary of State in 1849 to re- 
new this claim against Portugal. That Gov- 
ernment, backed up by England, refused to 
pay the claim, but urged that it be submitted 
to a third power for arbitration. Mr. Clay- 
‘ton declined to arbitrate so just a claim, and 
pledged the national honor never to consent 
to submit to so humiliating a proposition. 

Mr. James B. Clay, our Minister at 
Lisbon, son of Henry Clay, was then in- 
structed to make peremptory demand on 
Portugal, and our Mediterranean squadron 
proceeded, in July, 1850, up the River 
Tagus at Lisbon to receive the ultimatum. 
Portugal positively declined, and Mr. Clay 
took his passports and left for the United 
States. The case was being prepared to 
submit to Congress when General Taylor 
died on the ninth of July, 1850. 

Mr. Fillmore’s administration succeeded. 
The propostion to arbitrate was renewed, 
and accepted by this Government in Sep- 
tember, 1850, notwithstanding the national 
faith was plighted never to consent to tar- 
nish its spotless escutcheon. Louis Na- 
poleon, President of the French Republic, 
was chosen arbiter under a treaty which ex- 
cluded the important testimony of the 
claimants. In 1853, when Louis Napoleon 
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had become Emperor, he decided the case in 
favor of Portugal and England in violation 
of the treaty. 

In 1854 an appeal was made to Congress; 
unanimous reports were made in favor of 
this claim; it passed the Senate twice, and 
was lost in the House the last time for the 
want of two of a quorum. In the debate 
in the Senate in January, 1855, Senator 
James A. Bayard, in referring to Louis 
Napoleon’s decision, said: “Well, sir; look- 
ing on that decision as an atrocity through- 
out, unsustainable by any known principle 
of law, but a perversion of facts from be- 
ginning to end, I cannot believe that it 
would have been made if our Government 
had not rejected the right of the claimant to 
be heard by his counsel or by its own agents, 
before the authority deputed by the French 
Emperor to examine the case. I therefore 
conceive that this party has lost a decision 
in the case from what I term the gross ne- 
glect of our Government, arising from a 
misconstruction of a treaty which does not 
preclude the right to be heard. * * * In 
this country no man who wishes to be heard 
in defense of his rights should be refused a 
fair opportunity to be heard in vindication 
of those rights when they are to be decided 
upon. It is on this ground that I shall 
vote in favor of the claim as an obligation 
on the Government.” 

The case was finally referred to the 
Court of Claims, which first decided in 
favor of the claimants, then, on a re- 
hearing, reversed its decision, but ad- 
mitted the equity of the case. It was 
again submitted to Congress in 1858; 
unanimous reports were made in its 
favor, but, as usual, it failed for the want 
of action. 

Twenty years had elapsed. All the orig- 
inal claimants had died. They had sunk 
in unrequited graves, with the ingratitude 
of a government oblivious to their heroism 
and the great benefits they had rendered to 
their country for their only requiem. 
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Their claims on the Government had be- 
come forgotten in the dark labyrinths of 
the past, and the waves of time had washed 
over them as a long-abandoned wreck. 

During the Forty-fifth Congress Mr. 
Reid under these hopeless circumstances, 
renewed this claim for the benefit of the 
heirs. At the session of the Forty-sixth 
Congress, unanimous reports were made in 
favor of the bill, which had passed the 
Senate and lay on the Speaker’s table. On 
the last day of the session, Hon. Proctor 
Knott, of Kentucky, stood on the floor of 
the House from noon until midnight in vain 
endeavoring to get the recognition of the 
Speaker, and the bill, with usual fatality, 
again failed to pass. 

At the first session of the Forty-seventh 
Congress, 1882, unanimous reports were 
again made in favor of the bill. The Hon. 


W. W. Rice, of Massachusetts, that able 
and distinguished jurist and statesman, 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 


the House, in his report, said: “Senate com- 
mittees and House committees have many 
times reported in its favor, and never 
against it, and yet it is an unquestionable 
fact that the owners of the privateer General 
Armstrong, burnt by a British squadron in 
the neutral waters of Fayal, in September, 
1814, after a defense by her crew which 
won the admiration of the world and the 
gratitude of their country, have never been 
paid for the property they then lost, and 
their representatives now stand where their 
fathers stood, at the doors of Congress, still 
waiting for tardy justice.” 

At the same session the late Hon. George 
H. Pendleton, of Ohio, in his masterly and 
exhaustive report from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate, thus al- 
ludes to this claim: “The event out of which 
the claim arose is most creditable to the 
valor and skill of American seamen, and in 


its remoter influences evidently secured vic- 


tory to the American arms at New Orleans. 
The accompanying papers will give the nar- 
rative, which, in romantic incidents, almost 
equals a tale of the imagination.” 

The bill for the relief of the captain, 
owners, Officers and crew of the General 
Armstrong finally passed at this session, 
April, 1882, appropriating the sum of $70, 
739, which simply was for the actual loss of 
the owners for the brig, and for the per- 
sonal loss of the effects of the officers and 
crew, without interest for sixty-eight years, 
the period for which the claimants had been 
waiting the long delayed justice of this 
Government, and which had been demanded 
from the Government of Portugal. 

The case occupied the attention of all 
Europe at the time of the unjust award of 
Louis Napoleon, which was afterward de- 
nounced by the Baron de Cussy, of France, 
in his great work on “International Law 
and the Right of Neutrals,” in which this 
case is cited as the most remarkable of the 
causes celebre. 

On the occasion of a resolution in the 
United States Senate in 1890, to strike a 
gold medal of Captain Reid, the Hon. Sena- 
tor Daniel W. Voorhees said: “But for 
the terriffic injury inflicted on Lloyd’s 
forces at Fayal the British would have 
reached New Orleans as soon if not 
much sooner, than General Jackson. Had 
this happened that city would have fallen 
without a blow. * * * It is my simple 
task on this occasion to show that the sword 
now offered for the acceptance of the Gov- 
ernment so guarded the passage-ways of 
the ocean and so crippled and retarded the 
enemy, that time was gained by which Gen- 
eral Jackson prepared for and won the im- 
mortal victory at New Orleans. No such 
battle would have been fought, no such vic- 
tory won, but for the stubborn and invin- 
cible courage of Captain Reid and his crew 
at Fayal.” 















HE First Corps of Cadets, 
of Boston, wear upon 
their cap-device, belt 
plates, etc., the arms of 
Shirley and Bowdon, 
two Colonial governors. 

The 7th Infantry, N. 

G. N. Y. wear the old 

artillery insigna, the 

bursting bomb, and have 

a battery of gattlings and howitzers. 

The Governor’s Foot Guard of Connec- 
ticut still wear the British Grenadier uni- 
form of pre-Revolutionary days, and fought 
against the British at Saratoga, dressed 
in the enemy’s uniform. 

Only one National Guard of the States 
comprising the original thirteen colonies 
was not descended from or founded upon 
the principles of the British “militia”; 
that of New York, descended from the 
Burgher Guard of Amsterdam and New 
Amsterdam, a corps d’elite of selected men. 

The first battle flag carried in the Ameri- 
can Army which bore the thirteen stripes 
was the Markoe flag of the First Troop, 
Philadelphia City Cavalry. It was carried 
in battle at Brandywine, Germantown and 
Princeton, and is still in existence. 

The cost of the National Guard, per 
man, is highest in California, where it is 
$70 per man per annum, and lowest in 
Iowa, where it is $25 per man per annum. 
It is only $37.63 per man in New York, 
which has the largest and most complete 
“establishment.” 

Massachusetts, not Pennsylvania, as gen- 





FACTS ABOUT ORGANIZED MILITIA 


BY 
CHARLES SYDNEY CLARK 





erally supposed, “qualifies” the largest per- 
centage of its Guard in rifle practice; 92.6 
per cent., Pennsylvania qualifying only 71 
per cent. New York qualified last year 
9,405 men. 

But Pennsylvania is the “great financier” 
of the National Guard. (She is always 
“flush,” always has cash, uniforms and 
supplies in reserve. Her National Guard 
appropriations are $405,000, and she had to 
her credit in the U. S. Treasury the sum of 
$168,242 on June 30, 1905. 

At least two States had, by legislative 
enactment, regular armies of their own, 
Massachusetts and New York, during the 
War of 1812, a bill being passed in each 
appropriating $1,200,000 for a State regu- 
lar army, and dispensing with all militia. 
Only the conclusion of peace prevented the 
formation of these armies. 

Colored troops were first organized in 
Michigan Territory, before the War of 
1812, by General Hull, the traitor of De- 
troit, and the first Michigan militia law 
provided for annual encampments and 
twelve company three-battalion regiments, 
fifty years before encampments were held, 
or twelve-company regiments organized in 
the Army, or elsewhere. 

A Boston company “the Tigers,” first 
originated “John Brown’s Body Lies a 
Moulding in the Grave,” while at Fort 
Warren, Boston Harbor, during the Civil 
War. The “John Brown” mentioned was a 
deceased member of the company, not the 
Kansas John Brown hanged at Harper’s 
Ferry. Gilmore’s Band first played the 
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melody. Mrs. Howe heard this company 
singing “John Brown,” in Washington, 
and wrote new words: “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” 

A Salem, Mass., company, the 2d Cadets, 
occupies as an armory the old Peabody 
mansion, which has in it priceless old ma- 
hogany wainscoating and carved marble 
mantels. The banquet room is an exact 
copy of that in Windsor Castle. On the 
other hand, a company in Florida drills in 
the county jail, and a company in Pennsyl- 
vania has attached a little frame house to 
a barn, and uses the combination as an 
armory. 

The most expensive armory in America 
is that of the 69th New York, N. Y. City, 
costing over $1,500,000 without furniture 
or decoration. The most splendidly fur- 
nished that of the 7th New York, one room 
in which cost $77,000, and the contents of 
which are worth over a million. Among 


the largest are those of the 13th Heavy 


Artillery, Brooklyn, Brigade of R. I. 
Militia, Providence, and 74th Regiment, 
Buffalo. The most fortresslike and strong- 
est against attack is that of the First Regi- 
ment, Chicago. 

The Eagle, worn on all officers’ caps, 
originated in the Massachusetts militia, re- 
placing the black or tricolor pompon or 
cockade. “Fatigue” or undress (service) 
uniform, with caps, was first worn in the 
New York militia before the Mexican War. 

The oldest infantry organization in the 
active organized militia (not “independent’’) 
is the First Corps of Cadets of Boston, 
Mass., organized 1741, and at first “The 
Governor’s Body Guard.” The Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery is an “ancient” 
military company, exempt from the opera- 
tion of the militia laws, and distinguished 
rather for social pre-eminence than military 
efficiency. 

A similar statement might be made in re- 
gard to the “Charleston Light Dragoons,” 
the oldest cavalry troop, organized 1733, 
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and no longer part of the active militia. 
The “Georgia Hussars” (1736) are still in 
active service as a troop of the Ist Georgia 
Cavalry, and distinguished for the social 
rank and military efficiency of the mem- 
bers. 

The oldest infantry regiment is the 8th 
Regiment, N. G. N. Y. (Washington 
Grays) organized 1786, four years before 
the organization of the 1st Infantry U. S.A. 
The last named was not organized until 
1790, but the 1st Pennsylvania had pre- 
viously been the 1st United States (Conti- 
nental Line) during the Revolution. 

The Newport Artillery (R. I.) organized 
1741, the United Train of Artillery (1775) 
and Chatham Artillery of Savannah (1786) 
are our oldest artillery companies, and 
while “ancient independent” companies are 
carried on State rosters and furnished U. 
S. V. companies in 1898. The Ist Artillery, 
U. S. A., was not organized until 1821. 

A famous militia regiment, the 7th N. 
Y., had, during the fifties, a “daughter,” 
by name Mary Divver. Her father, Major 
Divver of the Dragoons, during the Mexi- 
can War, committed suicide, and the regi- 
ment adopted “Orphan Divver.” Each 
member contributed $1 per annum toward 
her support, and each year she was pre- 
sented to her “thousand fathers” at a 
special parade. She was sought in mar- 
riage by so many soldiers when she grew up 
that she was compelled to accept an “out- 
sider,” Mr. Cowdrey. 

There was open war between two State 
militia forces during the “Whiskey Rebel- 
lion” in Pennsylvania. The illegal militia 
of Pennsylvania, organized on Braddock’s 
field, heard threats that New Jersey militia 
would be sent against them, and told the 
latter to “go fight the lobsters and crabs 
of their native shores.” Washington was 
forced to allow the enraged Jerseymen to 
invade Pennsylvania where they com- 
mitted great outrages. 

During the great Chicago fire of 1871 
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General Phil Sheridan, U. S. A., ordered 
General F. Sherman to organize a militia 
regiment in Chicago. He did not ask the 
consent of the Governor or Legislature, 
who were greatly enraged. The regiment 
was however organized, became the Ist 
Chicago Volunteers, and served 30 days. 
This was the only regiment of State militia 
ever organized without authority of the 
State, and in pursuance of direct order 
from an army officer. 

The best (known) marching record for 
a militia battery was made by Battery B of 
Wyoming, on July 19, 1903, when it 
marched 70 miles in one night. Squadron 
C, N. G. N. Y., marched 60 miles in one 
day on June 16, 1906, in a pouring rain, 
and over very hilly roads. This is believed 
to be the militia cavalry record. 

Eastport, Me., is the most easterly 
station of the National Guard, and Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, the most westerly. The dis- 


tance between the two by postal routes is 
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5,970 miles, and it would require two weeks 
to travel from one to the other. 

The most “swell” organizations of the 
National Guard are generally believed to be 
the following, although opinions differ : 

New York—7th Infantry, Squadron A; 
23d Infantry, Squadron C. 

Pennsylvania—ist and 2d Troops, Phila- 
delphia City Cavalry; State Fencibles, Ist 
Regiment. 

Illinois—1st Infantry. 

Maryland—sth Infantry. 

Massachusetts—Ist and 2d Corps of 
Cadets. 

Connecticut—2d Regiment, 
Governor’s Foot Guard. 

South Carolina—Washington L. I.; 3d 
Regiment, Infantry. 

Georgia—Georgia Hussars. 

California—‘National Guards”; 1st In- 
fantry. 

Michigan—Detroit “Light Infantry.” 

Ohio—Engineer Corps, Ohio N. G. 


Infantry ; 





Memorandum Respecting Certain Bronze Guns Supposed 


‘To Have Been Given By Louis XIV to the 
Chevalier de la Salle in 1684 


(Copy) Headquarters, United States Military Academy 


West Point, New York, Dec. 23, 1903. 


To The Honorable the Secretary of War, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir:—I beg your attention to the following 
interesting history. In the year 1685 the 
Chevalier de La Salle set out from France with 
the object of discovering the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River. His patron was Louis XIV. 
who presented to him four small bronze can- 
non named after the four evangelists, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John. These cannon accom- 
panied his ill-starred expedition and were part 
of the armament of Fort St. Louis constructed 
by his men on the shores of Texas at Mata- 
gorda Bay. The fort was captured and the 
garrison massacred by Indians soon afterwards 
and finally the guns were used by the Span- 
iards to arm Fort Bahia (called Goliad since 
1829) in Texas. 

The Patriot Army of Mexico, commanded by 
a graduate of the Military Academy—Augustus 
Magee of the Class of 1809—aided by another 
graduate—Samuel Noah of 1807—captured Fort 
Bahia November 14, 1812, turning these guns 
against the Spanish Royalists, and on April 4, 
1813, entered the capital of Texas—San Antonio. 

After experiences which it is not necessary to 
recite here these pieces were captured by the 
U. S. Army in the Mexican War and are now 
the property of the United States. They are 
material symbols of two great epochs in the his- 
tory of the United States and of its relations 
with foreign countries, and are especially con- 
nected with the history of the American Army 
and of the Military Academy. 

Two of these cannon are mounted on the 
northwest front of the War Department in Wash- 
ington. 

I respectfully request that the piece called San 
MATEO, with its mounting, be transferred to 
the custody of the U. S. M. A. if there is no 
objection. It would there be exhibited in the 
Library among many other mementoes of the 
wars of the United States and would serve as 
a perpetual reminder to successive generations 


of cadets of great epochs in the history of 


their Country.. I am, Sir, 
Very respectfully, A. L. MILLS, 


Superintendent U. S. M. A. 
Memorandum Respecting the Bronze Guns 
San Mateo and San Marcos. 


In Margry’s Lasalle (Vol. II., p. 378) an 
inventory is given of the articles furnished 
by Louis XIV of France in 1684 to the 
Chevalier de La Salle, in aid of his expedi- 
tion to discover the mouth of the Mississippi 
River. He gave 8 iron cannon—1io and 12 
pounders and 4 bronze 4 pounders. These 
were taken from the King’s Arsenals. They 
were mounted at Fort St. Louis, Matagorda 
Bay, Texas. After the garrison was massa- 
cred by the Indians, eleven guns were found 
at the fort by the Spanish in 1689, three of 
which were iron swivel guns. Two swivel 
guns were then carried away and the others 
buried on the spot. They were subsequently 
moved to Fort Goliad. There is a tradi- 
tion, whose source I cannot trace, that the 
La Salle guns were named for the four 
evangelists. It is hoped to discover some- 
thing of their history from Spanish MSS. in 
the Texas State Library. Mr. C. W. 
Raines, the Librarian, has kindly interested 
himself in. the matter. An examination of 
the records of the arsenals of France for 
the year 1684 would probably bring results. 

Yoakum in his history of Texas (Vol 1, 
p. 22) has given a history of La Salle’s 
guns, probably from local tradition, as fol- 
lows: They were transported to Goliad and 
used by the Spaniards till 1812, when they 
were taken by the Americans under Gut- 
tierez. After the close of the Guachupin 
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War (1812), they fell into the hands of the 
Mexicans. They were taken from the latter 
by Collingsworth (1835) and retaken by 
Urrea in 1836. 

The Americans who captured them in 
1812 were led by two graduates of West 
Point, namely Magee, of the class of 1809, 
and Noah, of the class of 1807 (See Cul- 
lum’s Register of graduates U. S. M. A., 
Vol. I, pp. 80 and 92). General Cullum 
says of Colonel Magee, Commander-in- 
Chief, de facto, of the Republican Army of 
the North: he “invaded Texas and cap- 
tured Fort Bahia (Goliad since 1829) Nov. 
14, 1812, where were found the guns of 
Louis XIV, brought to Matagorda Bay by 
La Salle in 1685 when in search of the 
mouth of the Mississippi River.” I have 
read all papers now in the Cullum MSS. re- 
lating to this matter and find that Noah 
says that “two or three guns were found at 
Goliad.” I find no reference to La Salle. 

Two bronze four pounder guns are now 


‘mounted on the north front of the War De- 
partment named San Mateo and San Mar- 
cos; and there are some reasons for be- 
lieving them to be two of the guns of La 


Salle’s battery. To demonstrate this be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt it will be neces- 
sary to trace the history of these guns from 
the beginning, step by step. Inquiries are 
now in hand for this purpose. 

One question immediately arises: Why 
are French guns named San Mateo, etc., 
and not St. Matthieu, etc.? It is to be 
noticed that the guns given to La Salle were 
taken from the arsenals of Louis XIV— 
they were not necessarily made in France, 
but simply owned by the King. Moreover 
they were four-pounders. It is well known 
that from A.D. 1552 to 1700 no four- 
pounders were made in any of the Royal 
gun founderies of France (Encyclopedie 
des Sciences militaires, Vol I, p. 298). Such 
guns were, however, made by private 
founders and also in Spain (Ufano: 
Tratado di Artilleria A.D. 1613). 
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Between 1550 and 1684 the affairs of 
France, Navarre, Holland and Spain were 
sufficiently embroiled to remove all improb- 
ability from the finding of such pieces in the 
arsenals of Louis XIV. Their names indi- 
cate that they were cast in Spanish 
foundries. Barcelona (a noted gun fac- 
tory) is only 175 miles from Perpignan 
(one of the King’s Arsenals). A more 
careful examination of the gun itself than 
has yet been possible may reveal marks by 
which its early history can be traced, and 
the place of its manufacture disclosed. 
The records of the Ordnance Department 
show that the guns San Mateo (No. 38) 
and San Marcos (No. 40) are on the north- 
west front of the War Department building, 
Washington. They are of bronze, calibre 
2% inches (about a 3 pounder for cast iron 
balls) and are 3 feet 7% inches over all. 

San Juan was issued to the Burchard 
Library, Tremont, Ohio, July 12, 1879, with 
a memorandum that it was “taken during 
the Mexican War—probably in New 
Mexico.” San Lucas was issued to the Mil. 
Serv. Instn., Gov. I., N. Y., May 16, 1881 
—and returned to Ord. Dept., Wash., July 
27, 1901. It is to be turned over to the 
U.S. M. A. during the summer of 1906. 

If the gun, San Lucas, is indeed one of 
La Salle’s battery, it is intensely interest- 
ing and suggestive as an historical docu- 
ment. It is connected with great events in 
the history of France, Spain, Texas, Mexico 
and the United States, and with great 
names like those of La Salle, Louis XIV, 
and those of the American conquistadores 
of Mexico—not to speak of its relation to 
the graduates of West Point who joined in 
the early wars for Texan independence. 
It is by no means impossible that the re- 
searches summarized above have led to 
wrong conclusions. If so they will event- 
ually lead to the right track, and this note 
is written to invite the assistance of all in- 
terested. 

Epwarp S. HoLpen. 

























BRIDGING OVER A BAD SPOT. 


THE WORK OF THE ENGINEER 


BY 
PERCY TRENCHARD 


,/'S high time that some of ing department lacks nothing necessary to 
the same civic apprecia- its perfect education. To the general public 
tion that has attended the United States army is merely an aggre- 
the doings of the hero’ gation of able-bodied men who are drilled 
of the firing line and the incessantly and taught to fire at a target 
storming party be ac- until able to score a bullseye at several hun- 
corded auseful but rath- dred yards. But the military man has a 





er overlooked member very large portion of his professional inter- 
of the modern force militant, the engineer. est concentrated upon the corps whose busi- 
He isn’t mentioned often in news despatch- ness it is to overcome geographical obsta- 
es and the limelight of popular admiration cles and thereby make it possible to bring 
-§- seldom shines upon him. this well drilled and carefully trained force 
A wise War Department, ever alert and to the point where an attack can be made 


up-to-date, has seen to it that the engineer- upon an enemy with some assurance of suc- 
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cess. A very small stream of turbulent wa- 
ter would render an army helpless without 
the engineering branch of the service to 
make a pathway across for horse and foot. 

The officer who takes his profession seri- 
ously knows that his military education is 
incomplete if he can do no more than drill 
his men and show them how to use their 
rifles. It would surprise those whose ac- 
quaintance with the United States Army 
officer is limited to see the officer students 
of the colleges at Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 


AN EFFECTIVE 


sas, swinging axes, hewing timber for tres- 
tle bridges, digging trenches with pick and 
shovel, carrying sod for fascine revetments 
and making palisades. The student officers 
have no enlisted men to assist them. They 
are called upon to construct lying, kneeling 
and standing trenches, palisades, fascines 
and gabions, wire entanglements, bridges 
with framed trestles on land and water, 
trestle bridges of round timbers, bridges 
of canvas pontoons, barrel and log rafts, 


double lock spar bridges with trestle ap- 


proaches, bridges with wooden pontoons 
and with pile trestles. 

First the problem of making an attack by 
crossing an apparently impassable point is 
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presented to the student officers and the 
solution of the problem is worked out in 
the open by the students themselves. Noth- 
ing must be allowed to stop the onward 
progress of a victorious army, no obstacle 
must prevent the defeated one from retir- 
ing. Across the Missouri River is an inter- 
esting testimony to the army engineer’s 
skill and resourcefulness. The river being 
too wide to be bridged by the usual meth- 
ods of the military bridge builder, a flying 


bridge was constructed and_ successfully 
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The 


flying bridge is made by sinking a large 


used to carry troops across the river. 


stone, to which a cable is attached. Pontoons 
either two or three, or long rafts, are at- 
tached to the cable and the current is made 
to force the raft across the stream by means 
of a rudder placed at a certain angle. 
Another achievement of the officer stu- 
dents was to construct a road from sun- 
stalks. The ingenuity of the en- 
gineer is incessantly taxed, for the material 
for his work has frequently to be found as 
well as the method of building invented on 
the spur of the moment. 


flower 


The sandy road 
encountered proved impassable for artillery 
and baggage and the problem presented it- 
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DOUBLE LOCK SPAR BRIDGE WITH TRESTLE APPROACHES. 


A TRESTLE APPROACH, 
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self of stiffening the yielding material so 
that troops could proceed. 

Sunflower stalks were gathered, laid on 
the sand and covered with sand shovelled 
from the 


When it was at- 


sides. 


tempted to make 
use of the sun- 
flower pathway 
it was found that 
the road tended 
to slump into the 
ditch made by 
shovelling the 
sand onto the 
stalks. It would 
not the 


engineers _ tried 


do, so 


the plan of mak- 

ing a shallow excavation the width that 
the road was to be, laying the sunflower 
Stalks transversely to the depth of the cut 
and covering it with the sand removed in 
making the excavation. This was a fail- 
ure also, for the edges proved to be more 
compact than the 

centre. At 
the right way to 
utilize the 


last 


sun- 
flower stalks in 
road 


was hit 


building 
upon in 
this manner: A 
ditch cut 
about six inches 
deep for the full 
width of the 
road, the sand 
removed in this 
operation 


was 


being 


THE 
cast back upon a 


When 


layer. of stalks placed in position. 
the cut had extended about six feet from 
the completed road a new batch of stalks 


was used to fill in and these in turn were 


the next 
Then the road 


covered by sand taken from 
length of road excavation. 
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was further improved by spreading over 

it a layer of loose hay. In this manner a 

long stretch of roadway was corduroyed 

with sunflower stalks and an impassable 
sand barrier stif- 
fened into a mil- 
itary way. 

The 
are taken to dif- 
ferent parts of 
the big reserva- 
tion 


officers 


and, in the 
charge of 


structors, 


in- 
build 
trenches andcon- 
bridges, 
majority of 
are left 
standing. The 

material for many of these they cut them- 


struct 
the 
which 


FASCINE CONSTRUCTION, 


selves. An example of the success of the 
modern engineer in bridging a stream 
with simple material is seen in the barrel 
raft illustrated in these pages. A series 
of rafts is constructed by floating the foot- 
barrels 
and this kind of 
a military bridge 
been found 
adequate for the 
transportation of 
an army with its 
impedimenta. 

In working 
out a problem 
recently two 
bridges were 


way on 


has 


thrown across a 
river, with sepa- 
rate roads so that 
the troops could 
be thrown across in columns and man- 
ceuvred without danger of entanglement 
on the other side. Across these pontoon 
bridges cavalry and artillery were trans- 


PALISADE. 


ported in various ways to test the stabil- 


ity of the structure. Also the residents 
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E TRESTLE BRIDGE AND THE LOG RAFT. 


DRIVING THE PILES FOR ROUND TIMBER TRESTLE. 
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were allowed to use the bridge, at 
their own risk. Hay wagons, milk wagons 
and _ vegetable 

wagons. were 

driven over the 

bridge all day, 

while thousand; 

of sightseers in 

addition to the 

soldiers taxed the 

stability of the 

structure. Obser- 

vations were 

made by the engi- 

neers’ and these 

results were re- 

ported to Wash- 

ington :— 

It is best to cover a military bridge with 
hay ; horses and mules take to it more read- 
ily when their eyes are deceived as to the 
kind of pathway 
they are ordered 
to cross. Pack 
trains are the 
most troublesome 
to transport 
a pontoon bridge. 
The old idea that 
it is necsesary for 
cavalry to dis- 
mount and lead 
their horses over 
the bridge proved 
to be erroneous. 
There isless 
strain on the 
bridge when the horses are ridden across. 
The rate of motion was 25 per cent. more 
when the horses were led than when they 
were ridden. 

To build a way for the army to continue 
its march when obstacles are encountered, 


ENTANGLEMENTS. 


on 


THE 


PARREL 
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or to devise methods of entrenching when 
attacked are not the only duties of this 
much utilized de- 
partment of a 
modern military 
force. The 
gineer must be at 
the forefront for 
reconnaissance in 
order to select 
the right place 
for the bridge or 
road, and when 
the work is done 
and the troops 
on 


en- 


have passed 

he must usually 

stay to disman- 

tle or destroy his work and then hurry to 

regain his proper place at the head of the 

He is the first man and the last 
when the army is 
pressing on. And 
when it is forced 
back he becomes 
of more import- 
ance than ever, 
for he must 
stantly destroy 
the roads and 
bridges he builds 
for his own men 
in order that they 
shall be a_hind- 
rance and not a 
help to the pursu- 
ing enemy. 

If he isn't basking in the calcium of popu- 
lar esteem and at least as great an idol as 
the man with the gun, the engineer is surely 
a very vital factor in the army. Nearly 
every military problem depends for its solu- 
tion upon some phase of the engineer’s skill. 


column. 


in- 


RAFT. 


ee 
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(/ 
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THE CENTENARY OF THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD 


A nation as young as ours has few enough opportunities of celebrating the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of a great public work and we can only surmise that 
the average naval officer’s dislike of display had deterred the commanding officer of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard from arranging for the celebration of the centennial of the most im- 
portant Navy Yard in the United States. At the present time when the country has par- 
tially awakened to the fact that we must have a great navy, we think a celebration 
of the founding of this great Navy Yard would have given additional impetus to the in- 
terest of the people at large in naval affairs. 

We remember meeting a gentleman of this city in 1898 and soon after Dewey's vic- 
tory at Manila, who was conversant with the ordinary topics of the.day and who was 
greatly surprised to learn that the United States had such a fleet in Asiatic waters as that 
which entered the harbor of Manila; in fact it is to be doubted whether the majority of 
our people then knew that this government maintained any fleet in that distant quarter 
of the globe. To-day there is not a school boy, to use Macaulay’s phrase, who is not 
better informed regarding our naval affairs. 

The history of the Brooklyn Navy Yard is replete with interest. During the war of 
1812-1815 nearly one hundred vessels were fitted out there ; since that time vessels whose 
names have become historic have been built at this Navy Yard, and men whose names 
are cherished by the nation as naval heroes have at times been in command there. 


THE BROWNSVILLE AFFAIR 


That extremely regrettable affair at Brownsville, Texas, the midnight raid of a party 
of soldiers of the Twenty-fifth Infantry from Fort Brown into the streets of the sleeping 
town, seems to have convinced the War Department of the folly of stationing negro 
troops in communities where friction must occur between the whites and any blacks who 
claim or expect social privileges which, by the custom of the country, are denied to all 
not members of the dominant race. The negro soldier is not, perhaps, to be too severely 
blamed for thinking his uniform a passport; it is the livery of the country, but that livery 
confers no social privilege anywhere, and the inhabitants of a large part of the United 
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States have rules for the rigid separation of the races to which they make no exceptions 
on any score. The rules in question are the outcome of long experience of certain pecu- 
liar conditions, and are doubtless based upon the proved necessities of those conditions. 
At all events an opinion to that effect prevails among those who know most about the 
matter. There are excellent people who think differently, and practice what they preach 
—under vastly changed circumstances. 

Be that as it may, it is no part of the business of the military establishment of the 
nation to furnish object lessons in ethical equality in regions where ethical equality 
is not wanted by the citizens. As, moreover, the Army exists for the people and not the 
people for the Army, the obvious duty of the servant is to avoid conflict with the master. 
To that end wise persons in authority will consider local conditions—call those condi- 
tions prejudices, if you will—in disposing of certain regiments of the Army as by law 
established. In other words they should avoid placing negro troops where, in the course 
of nature, things must presently become uncomfortable, to say the least of it, both for 
white citizens and black soldiers. As Mayor Blocksom remarks in his report on the 
Brownsville affair, “the differences are irreconcilable.” They always will be in a juxta- 
position of the same elements. As to the particular incident under consideration, what- 
ever “indignities” the men suffered from the citizens grew out of these same “irrecon- 
cilable differences,” and can hardly be accounted the fault of either side. Whatever they 
were, and had they been infinitely greater, no sympathy is possible for the raiders. For 
a score of ruffians in the uniform of the United States Army to invade a town at 
midnight with arms in their hands (the Government’s arms), to imperil women and chil- 
dren by shooting into the windows of the houses, to kill a citizen who did not choose to 
serve them drinks, and to wound a police officer in the discharge of his duty, is a perform- 
ance not to be tolerated or palliated by anybody in the service or out of it by reason of 


any private grievance or grievances (real or fancied) of any of those concerned. The 
honor of the Army demands that the culprits be discovered and fitly punished. And the 
military authorities will doubtless see to it that they are. The question of race has noth- 
ing to do with that aspect of the case though the irreconcilabilities of two races serve as a 
partial explanation of the possibility of such a flagrant breach of discipline in the ranks of 
our exceedingly well behaved regular forces. 


CIVILIAN CRITICS AND THE WAR GAME 


Among the several benefits of those August encampments, marches and manceuvres 
in various parts of the country, one not the least was omitted from our enumeration a 
month ago. It consists in the admirable opportunity afforded civilian critics of theories 
of modern warfare as mathematically deduced and more or less intelligently applied by the 
officers who act upon the mimic field as umpires of the war game. Here is a case in 
point in Texas. A battalion of Louisiana State troops making a march to camp, were, 
by the card, to be intercepted and defeated by an alien force masquerading as the enemy. 
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“Owing to insufficient scouts or an improperly formed advance, the opposing bodies came 
within four hundred yards of each other before either was aware of the proximity of an 
enemy. The Louisianians promptly opened fire and did fearful execution, but to no avail, 
for the expert umpires declared that the situation was impossible and both commands were 
wiped out.” So, at least, the New Orleans Times-Democrat (always a friend of the 
Service and always interested in all that concerns both Army and Navy) describes the 
situation, adding: 

“It is a fearsome thing to take issue with a military expert, but the thing has to be 
done. Why should a range of four hundred yards, even with the most improved modern 
weapons, be impossible? Such engagements, whether possible or not, were fought in 
Manchuria during the late war in the East, and they will be fought again, whatever the 
experts may.say. The fact that a rifle is deadly at that range is unfortunate for the 
men within the range, but in wooded country men will continue to get within that distance. 
and the probabilities are that commands will refuse to be annihilated notwithstanding. 
That both commands should be annihilated, as announced by the military experts, seems 
to be as impossible as was the situation. The modern rifle is undoubtedly an effective 
weapon, but its effectiveness is exaggerated, as is nearly always the case with new inven- 
tions. The most improved rifle is not so effective but that civilized nations have still to 
use explosive and mushroom bullets against savage enemies, though these missiles have 
been outlawed in civilized warfare.” 

Undoubtedly there is something in what the Times-Democrat says. Undoubtedly the 
civilian critic is applying to the problem, if not expert military knowledge, a quite 
reasonably regulated common sense. But a war game is after alla game. Like another 
game, it must have rules. It is the business of the umpires to apply these rules, and if 
they say both forces were annihilated, annihilated they are. To be sure, in actual warfare 
mutual annihilation rarely occurs, but actual warfare is, with the best intention of veri- 
similitude on the part of the war game, “a steed chromatically diverse.” The words are 
borrowed from an expert civilian paragrapher, the application is our own. As we re- 
marked in the beginning the manceuvres are an admirable field for the non-professional 
and non-technical critic. His judgments need not be taken too seriously, but neither need 
the judgments of the umpires. Each will tend to correct the other. 


AN IDEA FOR A NAVAL REVIEW 


We find in the New York Times a suggestion which possesses not a little interest and 
seems to embody certain elements of reason. We do not precisely and formally second 
it, but we do pass it along verbatim: 

“Why,” says the Times “does President Roosevelt order the naval review held off 
Oyster Bay for his private and personal delectation, where practically nobody else can see 
it? Why not hold the review off Coney Island or Rockaway, in the North River or off 
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the Jersey coast, where a million or two of the American people could have a chance to see 
the great ships that are our pride and our defense? 

“Mr. Roosevelt is a friend of the people. He ought to be willing to give them a 
chance to look upon the ships their money has paid for. If the review were held near the 
great city the shores would be black with the immense multitudes attracted by the spec- 
tacle. There would be a million or more of persons who would be glad to see the fighting 
craft assembled on that day. An order from Oyster Bay to the Navy Department would 
be sufficient.” 

Our neighbor’s references to the public pride in the Navy are extremely 
gratifying. The statement that the people pay for the whole show, ships and men and 
guns, is indisputably true. His inference from the facts is his own. We are not informed 
what practical difficulties lie in the way of a change of naval programme so much in har- 
mony with democratic ideals. No doubt such difficulties exist. No doubt also public in- 
terest in the Navy would be promoted by the adoption of the principle of holding naval 
reviews and manceuvres in waters adjacent to populous shores. But no doubt also the 
teeming craft of the sight seers, however regulated, would much embarrass the evolutions 
of the fleet and add immensely to the danger of collisions and fatal and costly accidents. 
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Port of West Point—Orders— 1798 
(From the Original in the Library, U. S. M. A.) 
(GENERAL ORDERS. ) 
West Point, July 17th, 1708. 
The late commanding officer congratulates the 
garrison of West Point on the arrival of Cap- 
tain Ingersoll. On ceasing the command he 
cannot avoid returning his thanks for their at- 
tention and good order, and flatters himself that 
their soldierly behav.our will continue to merit 
the commanding officer’s approbation. 
N. FREEMAN, 
Lieut. Art. and Eng. 


Letter from Thomas Jefferson— 1808 
(From the Original in the Library, U.S. M. A.) 


Washington, Oct. 28, 1808. 


Sir: 

I thank you for the copy of Gen’l Kozciusko’s 
treatise on the Flying Artillery. It is a branch 
of the military art which I wish extremely to 
see understood here to the height of the Euro- 
pean level. Your letter of Sept. 20 was received 
in due time. I never received the letter said to 
have been written to me by Mr. Malesherbe in 
favor of Mr. Masson. The fact of such a letter 
having been written by Mr. Malesherbe is suf- 
ficient ground for my desiring to be useful to 
Mr. Masson on any occasion which may arise. 
No man’s recommendation merits more reliance 
than that of M. de Malesherbe. The state and 
interests of the military academy shall not be for- 
gotten. 

I salute you with esteem and respect. 


TH. JEFFERSON. 
Coto. WILLIAMS.* 


*Superintendent U. 8. M. A. 
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Letter from John Quincy Adams—1819 
(From the Original in the Library, U. S. M. A.) 


Mayor THayer, West Point. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


Washington, 30 June, 1810. 
Sir: . 

The enclosed are cop’es of Letters to you 
and to Mr. Ellicott, which at the time of their 
date were addressed under cover to Mr. Van 
Ness, the Commissioner under the 5th article 
of the treaty of Ghent—Having received no re- 
ply from him, from you, or from Mr. Ellicott, 
and learning from the British Charge d'affaires, 
Mr. Antrobus, that Dr. Tiarks, the British as- 
tronomer, is waiting for a person in that ca- 
pacity on the part of the United States to pro- 
ceed in the business of the commission I now 
enclose copies of the Letters to you, and also 
duplicates under cover to Mr. Van Ness, the 
Commissioner; that Mr. Ellicott may proceed to 
join Dr. Tiarks without delay. 

I am very respectfully sir your true humble 
and obt. Servant, 

Joun Quincy ApaMs. 


Letter of Andrew Jackson— 1819 
(From the Original in the Library, U.S. M. A.) 


Nashville, August 6th, 1819. 
Sir: 

I have had the pleasure of seeing young Mr. 
Baker from the institution over which you pre- 
side. Mr. Baker informs me that he has been 
a roomate with my young friend Cadet Andrew 
J. Donelson. I have a great desire that my 
young friend should be permitted to remain with 
Mr. Baker as a roomate the ensuing year. Mr. 
Baker says it would be very agreeable to him. 
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I therefore request 
young friend in this particular. 
I am, Sir, very respectfully, 
Yr. Mo. ob. serv., 


your indulgence for my 


ANDREW JACKSON. 
Major THAYER. 


Order of the Chief of Engineers (and Inspector 
U.S. M. A.)—1821 


ENGINEER DEPARTMENT. 


Washington, 24 June, 1821. 
Engineer Orders. 

Major General Macomb assumes the direction 
of the Engineer Department. He is happy again 
to be associated with those he so highly esteems. 
The duties to be performd by the Department 
are of a nature calculated to excite the greatest 
emulation. The time of Peace is favorable to 
our operations, the Government knows it, and 
confides to us the defense of the Republic. Let 
us then exert ourselves in so important a duty, 
and let all unite to perpetuate the reputation 
which both Peace and War have conferred upon 
the Members of the Corps. 


Ax. Maconms, 


Maj. Gen’l Chief Engineers. 
(Inspector U. S. M. A., 1821-28.) 


Letter of Martin Van Buren—1825 
(From the Original in the Library, U.S. M. A.) 


Albany, June 6, 1825. 
Dear Sir: 

If Abrm.* can be indulged with leave of ab- 
sence for a portion of the summer consistent 
with the rules of the institution I will be grati- 
fied by his receiving it. His friends are very 
anxious to see him and I hope his conduct has 
been such as to entitle him to all allowable 
privilege. 

I was extremely sorry that my private busi- 
ness (for the last few years much neglected) 
put it out of my power to meet my friend the 
Secretary at West Point and attend the exami- 
nation. If Mr. Forsyth comes with you have 
the goodness to ask him to advise me of his 
arrival. 

Accept the assurance of the great personal 
respect with which I remain, 

Your friend and hbl. servt. 


To CoLtoneL, THAYER. M. V. Buren. 


*Abraham Van Buren, U. S. M. A. 1827, Captain 1st 
Dragoons 1886. E. S. H. 
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Letter from James Monroe— 1829 


(From the Original in the Library, U. S. M. A.) 
Oak hill, May 26, 1829. 
Dear Sir: 

I have received a letter from Mr. Sully in- 
forming me that he will be in Washington either 
to-day or to-morrow, and proceed here, in a few 
days, if convenient for me to receive him. I 
have written h'm at the city, and assured him 
that I will receive him with pleasure whenever 
he may arrive, but I think that my health will 
be more completely restored, about the second 
week, of the approaching month, at which time 
I conclude that he will be here. I ride out 
daily, and improve in strength and health, so 
that I think, that I shall be in as suitable a state, 
for such an object, as a person of my age, 
who has undergone, the labors and troubles to 
which I have been exposed, well can be. 

Our university near Charlottesville, has recom- 
menced its duties, and under favorable circum- 
stances, so that I trust, that it will form, one 
of those useful props to our free political sys- 
tem, on which its success depends. The aid which 
it has derived from others, and particularly that 
of W. point, under your care, has been great. 
That it may continue to be equally sucecssful, 
for its own credit, for yours, and the advantage 
of our country, is an object of my increasing 
and ardent desire. With sincere regard and 
respect I am dear sir yours, 


(To Co. THaver.) JAMES Monroe. 


N. B.: The portrait of Monroe by Sully now 
hangs in the Library U. S. M. A. E. S. H. 


Historical Note Referring to the U. S. M. A. and 
the Army— 1837 
(Washington, Sept. 10, 1837.) 
Col. Thayer, Gen. Gratiot and Sam Gouverneur 
dined with me. I held previously a long con- 
versation with the Colo. respecting West Point, 
the Engineers and Army generally—on the first 
he agreed that if the Secretary would try another 
officer first, and he should fail to meet his ex- 
pectations he would then go there—he said that 
of all situations it was that most agreeable to 
him, but he was satisfied from circumstances that 
Genl. Gratiot did not wish it, that when there 
he had given no assistance or support whatever, 
but rather the reverse, that he was not however 
disposed to change the law to meet a particular 
case of his own, it being very desirable to the 
institution to have an organ at Washington, 
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who could and would on ordinary occasions sup- 
port its interests. We spoke of the state of the 
Engineers and Ordnance, and agreed that both 
equally required important changes to be effected. 
I showed him the plan which I had presented to 
the Secy. of War, in which he concurred in 
everything, but a few minor points—but stated 
that Totten would not recommend anything which 
might eventuate in his personal elevation—that 
the only proposition to which he had agreed so 
far was a board for the control of both Ordnance 
and Engineers, and I begged him that in case 
Totten would not come into the plan of having 
an officer who should be the head and control 
all the military defences of the country, including 
Artillery, Ordnance and Engineers, that he would 
himself make a separate report upon the subject, 
which he promised. 


(Extract from a Ms. diary of Hon. GouveRNEUR 
Kemp te, M. C.) 


Senator Benton’s Army Bill— 1838 
(From the Original in the Library U.S. M. A.) 


10 Jan. 1838. 
My dear sir. 

I perceive Mr. Benton has introduced in Sen- 
ate a bill for the increase of the Army. I wish 
you would see him this morning and confer upon 
the measure. I think your bill an excellent one. 

Yours, 
J. W. Pornsett, 
4 (Secretary of War.) 
Gov. KEMBLE, 


Letter from Professor D. H. Mahan, U.S. M. A. 
to Hon. Gouverneur Kemble— 1864 


West Point, Sept. 26th, 1864. 
My Dear Old Friend, 

I owe you an apology, and beg you to receive 
it, for assisting in making your parlor the arena 
of political discussion last Saturday night. In 
our now long acquaintance, of some forty years, 
you will, I believe, do me the justice to say, that 
I have but rarely offended against the proprieties 
of a guest within your walls. 

The truth is, that my Irish blood naturally 
impels me into a row; and my American feeling 
into resenting imputations upon the good name 
of my Country. Others must do as they please, 
but I cannot sit still and be silent, when I hear 
men accusing our own government and armies 
of every atrocity in the conduct of this war, de- 
crying every success of our arms; and either 
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openly or implicitly giving, by their words, all 
the aid and comfort they dare give to the 
Rebels. 

Now, you think my politics very bad. Well, let 
us see what they are. 

I am for preserving the Union, the Consti- 
tution, and Law and Order, by all Legal meas- 
ures, whether Civil or Military, sanctioned by 
the Laws, the Usages and the Traditions of con- 
stitutional governments. 

I am and ever have been a democrat in my 
principles; of the School of Jefferson and Jack- 
son; holding, with them, that there are times 
in a nation’s existence when the safety of the 
State is the highest law. I believe that the ar- 
rest and trial of Burr, and the purchase of Louisi- 
ana by the former; the arrest of Judge Hall at 
New Orleans, and the carrying out of the threat, 
had it become necessary, to hang John C. Cal- 
houn, by the latter, came under the highest law; 
and like all good democrats of the days to which 
they belong, I still justify them. 

I believe, as Andrew Jackson believed, that law 
and guarantied civil rights are for the safeguard 
of loyal citizens, and not to be turned to the ad- 
vantage of traitors, who are, more or less openly, 
setting with, or in the interests of the Rebels. 
So much for my politics. (“Si quid novisti rectius 
istis Candidus immerti; si non, his utere mecun.”) 
If you can offer me anything better in exchange 
for them, I am ready to swap. 

Now as to my minor political morals. My 
Bible has taught me “not to revile the Rulers of 
my people;” nor do I think it very consistent 
with the laws of good taste, to call the President 
a tyrant; an imbecile; a buffoon; or a baboon. 
I do think it a duty to defend his acts which 
I believe to be right; and to claim for him, at 
least, as much of honest motive as those, who 
decry him, claim for themselves. I do know that 
conducted a war on the largest scale, 
administered a government of most delicate com- 
promises, under difficulties far greater than his- 


he has 


tory presents any examples of; and this in the 
face of a large and influential party, both in and 
out of the Army, decrying his acts, and censur- 
ing h’s judgment. That others would have done 
better than he has done, I cannot question; but, 
it must be remembered, we have only their word 
for it; and we have too many examples of the 
lamentable failures of, what were cried up be- 
forehand to be, the best planned military and civil 
measures, to put much trust in anything but re- 
sults. 

Now as to the Presidency, Mr. Lincoln is a 
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man of far greater experience, and has far more 
of that knowledge which goes to form a civil 
ruler than Gen. McClellan. I believe him to be 
both mentally and morally a stronger man than 
General McClellan; and am prepared to back my 
assertions with facts. 

I believe, that, with the exception of Fremont, 
the Country has never had a name before it less 
qualified for the Presidential office than General 
McClellan, both from education and a deficiency 
of certain cardinal moral traits. 

Now these are not opinions hastily formed; 
they are not opinions hostilely formed; they are 
not opinions of to-day, or even of yesterday; 
but conclusions sorrowfully reached from indis- 
putable data. 

Very Faithfully Yours, 
D. H. MAHAN, 

Hon. Govuv. KemBte, 

Cold Spring. 


Letter from General Sherman to General Grant— 
1865 
(From the Original in the Library U. S. M. A.) 


‘ HEADQUARTERS, MILITARY DIVISION 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 30, 1865. 
To Gen’l Grant, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear General: 

JT have just been looking over a book entitled 
Sherman and his Campaigns, one whose publica- 
tion I have long dreaded but could not avoid. I 
had no hand in its compilation or publication, and 
only consented to it to enable—to make money to 
support his family. 

I find it contains mistakes perpetuating other 
mistakes which I have tried again and again to 
stop but once in print it seems impossible to stop 
them. 

There is one in particular that I have corrected 
in Nichols’ book and everywhere I have seen it 
in print, but this book contains the same error, 
viz., in my letter from Raleigh where I write I 
think the General Govt. of the U. S. has made 
a mistake—it is printed “I think General Grant 
of the U. S. Army has made a mistake.” I hope 
you will be as little annoyed at this as is possible, 
for I assure you it has annoyed me beyond 
measure, and I envy you your calm stoicism which 
places you above all such petty annoyances, but 
I will try and correct this error. 

I have had no agency in this publication and 
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charged Bowman especially to publish no original 
matter that had not already been published by 

or through the War Department or Congress. 
All well here, and I am glad to hear from 
Gen’l Hancock that you are about to procure 
in Washington a house and property suited to 

your office and station. Mine suits admirably. 

As ever, your friend, 
W. T. SHERMAN, 
Maj. Gen’l. 


The old Army—now we know what it is— 1888 
(From the Original in the Library U. S. M. A.) 


Introducing my old friend 
Gen’! E. D. Keyes of 
the old U. S. Army. 
W. T. SHERMAN, 
General. 
Oct. 29, 88. 


The Government of Alien Races— 1905 


In referring to civil-servants, missionaries, mer- 
chants, or soldiers, Sir Richard Temple went on 
to say: “Sympathy is one of the chief factors 
in successful dealings of any kind with human 
beings, and sympathy can only come with knowl- 
edge. And not only does sympathy come of 
knowledge, but it is knowledge that begets sym- 
pathy. In a long experience of alien races; and of 
those who have had to govern and deal with them, 
all whom I have known to dislike the aliens 
about them, or to be unsympathetic, have been 
those that have been ignorant of them; and I 
have never yet come across a man who really 
knew an alien race that had not, unless actuated 
by race-jealousy, a strong bond of sympathy with 
them. Familiarity breeds contempt, but it is 
knowledge that breeds respect, and it is all the 
same whether the race be black, white, yellow 
or red, or whether it be cultured or ignorant, 
civilised or semi-civilised, or downright savage.” 

—Nature, September 7, 1905, page 477. 


Letter of General James Wilkinson— | 785 
(From the Original in the Library U. S. M. A.) 
Wilderness, 11th. May, 1785. 


My dear Genrl. 

Your favor from the Black House came duly 
to hand, and was the welcome messenger of your 
safe passage of the Wilderness which be assured 
gave me and mine much pleasure—Long be- 
fore this I hope, you have been safely lodged 
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in the Bosom of your Family, surrounded by 
those whom you hold dearest on Earth. If my 
wishes prevail you found them as you could wish, 
and this will find you preparing for a general 
motion hitherward where I trust in God I shall 
be able to welcome you and yours by the last 
day of October—If you could be transported to 


this place for a moment, you would become all | 


anxiety to be seated on Kentucky—Our country 
is now a continued Flower Bed, and the whole 
air breathes the richest fragrance—But what is 
more Substantial, your Corn is almost planted, 
and your house shall be assuredly ready for Mrs. 
Scott’s reception—Ellis° is now engaged on a 
small Castle for Neighbour Craig. He begins 
to strike on yours the Ist July, nothing shall be 
wanting, as | Bill, and it 
It will be in Rich- 


have negotiated the 
Ph ‘ladel. 
mond about the 20th June, be punctual or my 


will go to you by 


credit is blasted—dispatch an Express to me be- 
fore you reach Limestone, I announce the quan- 
ties of waggons, Park Horses Etc: Etc: which 
you may need, and I will be with you presently, 
either in Person or by a good Representative— 
One light covered waggon, will be entirely at 
Mrs. Scott’s Service and shall move at a minutes 
notice—We hear of Old Marshall on the Mono- 
gahela, he will be down next month,—I am just 
from the Falls and have prevailed on Col. An- 
derson to move the office to our Neighbourhood, 
where he means to settle, for which purpose I am 
commissioned to make an immediate purchase for 
Him.—Mutor has been reconnoitering your neigh- 
bourhood for a seat, and will I believe fix below 
you, on Young’s Land—The Ind’ans are peace- 
and Corn and Bacon is on the fall—I tell 
great news in a single line, and I tell you 
true——The Convention meets on Monday week, 
and the Legislature will certainly be addressed 
for a separation—*/] am one of the great men. 
“My little Irish Jockey” quaffs whiskey abundant- 
ly and is I am told going the way of all Flesh 
very fast, he has been on the move for Lincoln 


able, 


you 


these two months, but is still in Lexington, wrang- 
ling with Men, Women and Children—I fear we 
shall be ruined for vegetables next winter, as our 
seeds are good for naught, and we can get none 
in the country which will come up, be sure 
you bring out a double stock, of great variety 
and we will try to make out once more with 
Turnips and Potatoes—get a snug little assort- 
ment of medicine put up and I will prescribe for 
your family—dont forget Blistering Plaister, 


*This refers to the separation of Kentucky from the 
Federal Union. E. S. H. 
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a plenty of Salts Tart 
&e. 

Mrs. Wilkinson’ joins me in sincere kindness 
to Mrs. Scott, you will please accept the same and 
to believe me, 


Bark, Laudinum &c. 


Dear Sir, with Sincerity and Trust, 
Yours real Friend, 
James WILKINSON. 

Gen. C. Scott. 

Pray my dear Sir, Enquire from Mr. Mosely, 
whether he recd. my packet from Mr. Moss an 
it—it was directed to Mr. 
Jno. Marshall, and as I have not heard from him, 
I begin to be uneasy, as it contained several 
letters of importance. J. W. 

(Addressed The Honble. General Charles Scott, 
Virginia, fowd. by Mr. Geo. Gordon.) 


what he done with 


Memorandum of General Orders etc. now in the 
Library, U.S. M. A. (Any additions to our Col- 


lection will be gratefully received.) 


G. C. M. Orders, U. 
93. 

G. O. Hd. 

G. O. Hd. 

G. O. Hd. 

G. O. Hd. 

O. O. Hd. 

G. O. Hd. 

.G. O. Hd. 

G. O. Hd. 

G: 0. Hd 

G. O. Hd. 

G. O. Hd. 

G. O. Hd. 

G. O. Hd. 

G. O. Hd. 
1863-65. 

G. O. Hd. 

G. O. Hd. Q 

G. O. Hd. 

G. O. Hd. 
quite complete). 

G. O. Hd. Qs. 
quite complete). 

G. O. Hd..Qrs. Dept. Cumberland, 1863-65. 

G. O. Hd. Qrs. Dept. Georgia, 1865-67. 

G. O. Hd. Qrs. Dept. Gulf, 1862-65. 

G. O. Hd. Qrs. Divis'on Gulf, 1865-66. 

G. O. Hd. Qrs. Dept. Kansas, 1861-65 (not 
complete). 

G. O. Hd. Q:s. Dept. Kentucky, 1865-67. 

G. O. Hd. Qrs. Dept. Louisiana, 1865-67. 

G. O. Hd. Qrs. Dept. Maryland, etc., 1861-62. 


S. A., 1864-66, 1874-5, 1877- 


Qrs. Army Potomac, 1861-65. 
Qrs. Dept. of Alabama, 1865-67. 
Dept. of Arkansas, 1864-65. 
Div. of Atlantic, 1865-66. 
Div. of Atlantic, 1873-79. 
Province Batangas, 1901-02. 
Dept. Beaufort, S.C., 1862. 
Dept. 1st Mily. D’st., 1867-68. 
Dept 2d Mily. Dist., 1867. 
Dept. 5th Mily. Dist., 1867. 
Dept. California, 1865-67. 
Dept. Columbia, 1865-67. 
Dept. Dakota, 1866. 

Dept. 1st Div. (Dept. East) 


Ors. 
Q Ss. 
Ors. 
Ors. 
Ors. 
Qrs. 
Ors. 
Q "Ss. 
Ors. 
Ors. 
Ors. 
Ors. 


‘s. Dept. East, 1863-65. 
. Dept. East, 1867. 
-s. Dept. East, 1877-79. 

Eastern Dept., 1823-29 (not 


Eastern Dept., 1826-35 (not 
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Dept. Middle Dept., 1864-67. 
Dept. Middle Div., 1864-65. 
. Dist. Minnesota, 1863-64. 
. Div. Mississippi, 1863-66. 
. Dept. Mississippi, 1865-67. 
. Dept. Missouri, 1861-65. 
. Dept. Missouri, 1867. 
. Div. Missouri, 1865. 
. Div. Missouri, 1869-72. 
. Dept. ) ,, 5 
: -~ New Mexico, 1861-67. : 
. Dist. | CG 
. Northern Dept., 1864-65. G 
. Dist., etc. N. Carolina, 1863-65. 
. Dept. Northwest, 1862-65. 
. Dept., etc. Ohio, 1861-65. 
. Dept. Pacific, 1861-65. 
. Div. Pacific, 1865-60. 
. Dept. Penn. etc., 1861-62. 
P. I. Expeditionary Forces, 


Hd. Qrs. Dept. Texas, 1861. 
Hd. Qrs. Dept. Texas, 1865-67. 
Hd. Qrs. Dept. Va. and N. C., 1863-65. 
Hd. Qrs. Dept. Virgin‘a, 1861-63. 
Hd. Qrs. Dept. Virginia, 1865. 
Hd. Qrs. Defenses of Washington, 1862. 
Hd. Qrs. Dept. Washington, 1861. 
Hd. Qrs. Dept. Washington, 1863-65. 
Hd. Qrs. Dept. Washington, 1867. 
Hd. Qrs. Dept. West Va., etc., 1861-65. 
Hd. Qrs. Div. West Miss., 1864-65. 
. Hd. Qrs. Dist. Wisconsin, 1863-64. 

G. O. Hd. Qrs. U. S. A. (in Mexico) April- 
December, 1847. 

G. O. Hd. Qrs. Gen T. W. Sherman’s Ex. 
Corps, 1861-62. 

G. O. Hd. Qrs. 5th A. C., 1862. 

G. O. Hd. Qrs. 8th A. C., 1864. 

G. O. Hd. Qrs. Gen. W. T. Sherman Cam- 

che aie. paign, 1864-65. 

thang Nag pe G. O. Hd. Qrs. U, S. A, 1849-61. 
_ Dept. Potomac, 1866. G. O.. Hd. Qrs. U. S. A., 1873-75. 
. Dept. S. Carolina, 1865-67. G. O. Hd. Qrs. (Halleck’s telegrams), 1861- 
. Dept. South, 1862-67. 65 (12 Vols.) 
. Div. South, 1869-71. G. O., A. G. O., 1809-13 (complete). 
. Div. Southwest, 186s. G. O., A. G. O., 1814-60 (not quite complete). 
. Dept. Susquehanna, 1863-64. G. O., A. G. O., 1861-1905 (complete). 
. Dist. Tennessee, 1861-65. G. O. Affecting Volunteer Force, 1861-62. 
s. Dept. Tennessee, 1865-66. G. O., A. G. O., Transfers, 1865. 
. D'v. Tennessee, 1865-66. Special O., A. G. O., 1879. 
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THE COMPENSATION OF ARMY OFFICERS 


BY 
MAJOR W. R. HAMILTON, U. S. A. 


_ N an address to the grad- 

@ uates of the Military 
Academy on June II, 
Lieut. General Corbin 
said :— 

“As compared with 
the broad and alluring 
field of civil life, invi- 

ting young men of your character, the 
Service calls for many sacrifices and 
hardships. On the matter of compensa- 
tion your per diem will be less for 
many years to come, than now paid 
skilled mechanics. Those entering the 
foot service will receive $3.89 per day, 
while mounted officers will receive $4.17 
per day. The present pay per day of 
bricklayers is $6.00, of plasterers, $6.00, 
of carpenters and painters $4.50, so 
that all skilled labor has a_ better 
per diem than the Government al- 
lows the graduates of the Military Aca- 
demy. The professions all offer induce- 
ments of far greater material advantage 
than you can hope to receive in the Ser- 
vice. Our present pay was fixed- by Con- 
gress more than thirty-five years ago. As 
compared with the salaries then received 
in civil life, our pay was fairly liberal. 
Since then, the cost of living has greatly 
advanced, and salaries in other vocations 
and wages have advanced accordingly, 
but this has not been done for the Army. 
A careful survey of the field fails to dis- 
cover any signs of an increase in the near 
future.” 

At the same ceremony the Honorable 


Secretary of War was present and also 
addressed the cadets with the following re- 
marks: 

“I’m going to say a word about that 
limitation of your expenses. Low sal- 
aries are a method of developing char- 
acter which you ought not to lose. 
And anyhow, I’m pretty sure that your 
salaries for the next five years to come, 
low as they are, are pay that the average 
professional man would be delighted to 
be sure of in the first five years of his 
work. The truth is that your pay is not 
munificent, but you can live on it, and it 
has the great merit of relieving you from 
that intense anxiety that troubles so 
many members of the learned professions, 
—that of keeping the wolf from the door. 
We are apt in this age of wealth to at- 
tach too much importance to money. We 
ought to have more people who, when 
they have amassed a competence would 
stop and devote themselves to public 
affairs.” 

With all due deference to the rank and 
experience of the two eminent authorities 
who spoke the foregoing words, I for one, 
both differ and agree with them, since I 
believe them both right in what they have 
said, but that in the inferences to be 
drawn from what has been unsaid, a mis- 
taken opinion must naturally be formed, 
and a wrong judgment laid down of the 
present condition of Army Officers. When 
Gen. Corbin states that the Army officer 
receives less pay per diem than the skilled 
mechanic, he does not overdraw the facts, 
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since even some unskilled mechanics re- 
ceive as much pay per diem as the second 
lieutenant who has just joined, but the 
gist of his remarks as quoted would lead 
the uninitiated civilian to think that the 
per diem allowance was all the officer re- 
ceives. The officer has his house or quar- 
ters given him, partially furnished, since 
cooking ranges, and heating apparatus, 
ice boxes, often buffets and other heavy 
furniture go with the quarters. He has 
skilled medical attendance when sick, and 
medicines without cost. He has his fuel 
and his dry groceries or commissary 
stores and his light at a less cost than the 
civilian. From second lieutenant to a 
colonel the additional compensation thus 
given runs from $750 a year to $1,500. In 
the case of the skilled mechanic even 
when he receives $10.00 per diem, all the 
sabove mentioned articles cost him more 
‘than the amount computed as worth to 
the officer. 


And the Secretary of War in remarking 
that many young men of the learned pro- 
fessions would be glad for the first five 
years to be sure of their bread and but- 
ter, states a fact known to all the learned 


professions. It is estimated that there 
are turned out in America every year 
about sixty thousand young doctors, 
lawyers, clergymen and ministers, profes- 
sors, civil engineers, &c., constituting 
with the exception of the Army and Navy 
officers, the so-called professional classes. 
Of these, for the first five years, scarce 
twenty per cent. earn sufficient to enable 
them to marry and support families, and 
twenty-five per cent. earn just sufficient 
to support themselves, while in three 
years after graduating three fourths of 
them are glad to have jobs of running 
trolley cars, automobiles, &c. In New 
York City, a writer in Collier’s Weekly, 
says that of the forty thousand waiters in 
the restaurants and cafes of the Bowery 
and adjoining streets, less than seven per 
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cent. are uneducated men. But on the 
other hand, after the young man has be- 
come established in whatever profession 
he has taken up, after the first few years 
are past, his path to reputation, wealth 
and ease is straight and easily climbed, 
whereas in the case of the Army and 
Navy officer, the longer he remains in, in 
many ways his path is harder, his expen- 
ses far greater in proportion to his com- 
pensation, than when he first entered the 
service. Hence an inference that the of- 
ficr’s position is to be envied on the 
ground of what he receives, as he gains in 
rank, is a totally wrong one. 

Both Gen. Corbin and Secretary Taft, 
by reason of the high offices they fill, have 
come in contact many times with tales of 
hardship, misery and trouble, as a result 
of Courts-Martial of officers, but such 
contact has been through official chan- 
nels, by official papers, or through the 
statements of staff officers or others near 
by. No man, whatever his rank, unless 
he has gone through the various grades 
from a second lieutenant up to a col- 
onelcy, in the protracted method in 
vogue in the U.S. Army, and who 
depending on salary alone, has 
suffered the thousand humiliations, 
the many griefs and sorrows of a 
poverty made so only because he has 
manhood sufficient to make sacrifices for 
the education of children, the restoration 
to health of an invalid wife, the prolonga- 
tion or maintenance of parents and others 
dependent on him, can knowingly speak 
of the many makeshifts he has been put 
to in order not to shame his fellow officers 
and bring a slight tarnish to his arm of 
service. Bald facts on paper, the state- 
and judgments of officers how- 
ever worthy, the sworn proceedings of 
Courts-Martial, produce lights 
powerful enough to bring out all the 
many points of such lives. Only those 
who have gone through them can speak 


his 


ments 


will not 








knowingly and tell, how they have suf- 
fered even in entertaining superior offi- 
cers, who pass from the house of enter- 
tainment thinking that so and so must 
have something besides his pay. 

Of all the learned professions, that of 
the Army Officer is the only one, in which 


salary and compensations have not 
been increased the past twenty-five 
years. Indeed, it has been reduced in 


the case of the Army Officer to a cer- 
tain extent. At the time of the adoption 
of the present scale of pay and for 


some years after, an officer had his 
fuel allowance given him outright. Now 
he has to purchase his fuel. Then if 


he were a mounted officer, he could draw 
the forage or commute it at a livery by 
taking out carriages, &c. In fact this was 
the common practice with all general of- 
ficers and their staffs when located in 
cities. Now, all officers who are mounted 
are required to own their own mounts, 
and none but those can draw forage. The 
pay of the enlisted man has been in- 
creased. His clothing allowances are 
greater, his food and quarters have been 
vastly improved, and when on foreign ser- 
vice, he is given 20 per cent. additional to 
his pay proper. But the army officer whois 
generally married, if of ten years service 
or longer, is given but ten per cent. ad- 
ditional, thus marking the fact that the 
services of an enlisted man in foreign 
countries is worth several times the ser- 
vices of our officers. 

In the accompanying table the pay of 
all grades and ranks with all longevities, 
and other additional compensation, are 
given. From this table, it will be seen 
that in money proper the pay for com- 
missioned officers runs from $1.400.00 to 
$13,500.00 a year. But as noted before, to 
this must be added the many compensa- 
tions not given in tables, but which in 
civil life cost from 25 to 50 per cent. ad- 
ditional of the officer’s salary, not to the 
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officer but to the Governinent. Under 
such circumstances it would seem pos- 
sible for officers even with their families 
to live in comfort and to save money, and 
as a matter of fact when the above 
pay table was allowed, it was possible 
and for some fifteen to twenty years after. 
Officers were able then to save sufficient 
to educate their children at schools and 
colleges in the eastern States, and to pur- 
chase life insurance of the better compa- 
nies. Secretary Taft is right also, when 
he says that there are other compensa- 
tions than mere wages or salary that 
money cannot purchase, and which are 
the special delight of Army and Navy offi- 
cers. To officers who remain in the ser- 
vice, whose life therein is devoted to 
their duty, who go through its hardships 
and trials, its disappointments and hopes 
and joys together, there is that special 
bond of brotherhood called esprit-de- 
corps, that is wondered at but vaguely 
comprehended by the civilian, and which 
to the officer next to his love for his 
family, is his chief delight in life. A man 
in civil life, whether in commerce or mer- 
cantile business, or practising any of the 
learned professions, who should cater to 
one class alone, simply because his prefer- 
ences led him that way, would soon be left 
hopelessly behind and become an utter 
ruin. Not so the army officer. Being 
himself an educated man, he naturally 
prefers the society of educated men, of 
those of his own kind and by the very na- 
ture of his profession he has not to form 
the acquaintance and friendship of the 
rich and poor or the educated and ignor- 
ant, the refined and vulgar alike. How 
long would a merchant’s business last 
who catered to the rich people only? But 
the officer can chose his own fellows, and 
they are always of his class, men of edu- 
cation and refinement. That alone makes 
a life in the Army and Navy worth in 
money many times the salary received 
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by him. He can avoid the ignorant and 
uncultivated, the vulgar and the mean 
and he can live his own ideal of life and 
set its standard as high as he pleases. It is 
there that he has his:great advantage and 
so great is it that it is impossible to suc- 
cessfully think that those whose ambi- 
tions are set on amassing wealth can com- 
prehend that there is something higher 
and better and more satisfactory than the 
question of salary and laying up wealth. 

Yet on the other hand, the laborer is 
worthy of his hire, and a great country 
like ours cannot afford to do mean and 
belittling acts without making the re- 
cipients of those acts themselves have a 
tendency to mean and belittling things. 
Let us look into this question of salaries 
of officers and note why it is insufficient, 
to enable men to do their whole and en- 
tire duty to their country. 

In an official report to the War De- 
partment Gen. Wm. H. Carter, U.S. A., 
‘makes a statement that the average 
cost of living is throughout the coun- 
try about 40 per cent. higher than 
at the time the present scale of 
army pay was adopted. This state- 
ment is more than true of the army 
officer. Take the instance of a young man 
who has just graduated from West Point. 
While there he is compelled by law to put 
aside $4.00 per month of his pay, for an 
equipment fund to fit him out properly 
when he gets his commission. This in 
the four years amounts to $192.00 and he 
is therefore just so much ahead of the 
young men who come in from the ranks, 
and of many appointed from civil life. 
What applies to the young graduate of 
the Military Academy applies with 
greater force to the others. What is the 
equipment the young man is obliged to 
have on entering the service? There are 
in the military profession, like all others, 
tailors and outfitters of varying grades; 
some whose clothes fit perfectly, and 
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whose goods are of the best quality, and 
whose prices are correspondingly high; 
and there are others whose prices being 
comparatively low, do not give as good 
material. And there are those who charge 
more for their names than for the goods 
they sell. But in all cases, it would seem 
that as compared with men in civil life, 
the officer has to pay more and to have 
more. For the past ten years there has 
been a constant change in the matter of 
the officer’s uniform. And what is adopted 
for one year, is not certain to last through 
a second one. At the present time a young 
officer of infantry on graduating is obliged 
to get the following list of articles. The 
prices given, are an average of what they 
can be procured for if of good quality, 
and while many dealers will give less pri- 
ces, there are as many others who will 
charge a great deal more. But I have 
taken the prices of ten establishments in 
the country, low priced and high-priced 
and the average or middle-priced, in- 
cluding the Post Exchange at West Point, 
and I have averaged these prices as nearly 
as could be in this table. I believe it re- 
presents fully the least that good articles 
can be had for and it certainly shows the 
least amount of equipment. 


Full dress coat 

Dress coat 

Two pairs of trousers for above 

$12.00 and $16.00 

2 Service suits of trousers and 
blouse, $28.00 and $22.00 

(One light and one heavy-weight 
for seasons. ) 

One sword, sword belt,&c. service 

One dress sword belt 

Shoulder knots, 1 pair 

One full dress cap 

One dress cap, blue, 

ne service cap, winter, and one 
for summer 

Two pair shoulder straps, $4.50 
and $3.50 
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Cap and collar ornaments 

One campaign hat 

One field outfit, consisting of 
blanket, cot, folding chair, 
table, pillow, &c 

One revolver, with holster 

Leggins or Puttees, 2 pairs 

Sword knots, two. Cap bands, 


two. Hat Cord, Cap cover, 2 
pair service gloves, 6 pair white 


Uniform trunk 

Overcoat 

Rain coat or cape 

Two pairs service and one -pair 
black shoes 


Total 


list is believed to be the 
very least that any self respecting young 
officer can get along with. But that is 
for an infantry officer. If the young man 
should be of the cavalry or belong to any 
mounted service, he is obliged to have his 
saddle, saddle cloth, spurs, bridle, his 
riding trousers, etc., which means an ad- 
ditional expenditure of at least $65.00 
more. If in addition he is to be ordered 
to the tropics, or to any Southern station 
in the United States and between these two 
places at least 80 per cent. of young offi- 
cers are ordered, he is obliged to have his 
white or linen suits, including caps, and 
ornaments for collar and caps, and his 
khaki suits, with caps, etc. These average 
at least $20.00 per suit and he must have 
not less than two for the first, and $12.00 
for the second, and not less than two of 
them. Adding these it will be seen that 
the first cost runs from $400.00 to up- 
wards of $550.00 for the young man. But 
these are not all the articles of clothing he 


The above 


must have. He has to have civilian clothes 
as well, and in the Army he is not well 
dressed unless he includes his full dress 
suit as well as his walking or every day 
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clothes. But there is even yet more cost 
to the youngster. He is given when he 
becomes an officer, his pay per month, but 
from that he is expected and obliged to 
pay for all his clothes, equipment, food, 
furniture, &c. If he should maintain his 
own mess and do his own cooking, and 1 
have known officers who were obliged to 
do so, he cannot well get along without 
an expenditure for even the simplest kind 
of cot bed, mattress, bedding, table, 
chairs, curtains, mess or table and kitchen 
furniture for less than $100.00. In other 
words, by totalling up the various expen- 
ses, a young officer to start out right in 
his career, and be free of debt,—will have 
to part with no less than from $500.00 to 
$700.00 of his money, yet to be earned. 
And mind you, this is for the lowest 
grade. As the officer goes up in rank, he 
must have other articles of uniform and 
equipment and they cost correspondingly 
Were the expense to stop here, 
there would be no complaint. But clothes 
wear out and the youngster who is as- 
signed to light artillery or cavalry must 
ride, and must own his own horse, and if 
he belongs to the infantry he must camp 
out and march and drill incessantly, and 
the man who goes into the coast artillery 
is perhaps the one who is obliged to give 
his uniform the hardest use of all, around 
the heavy guns, the magazines, the light 
and power plants, mining fields, etc. and 
so the uniforms wear out much sooner 
than do the summer suits or the heavier 
winter wear of the civilian. Then comes, 
before the first bills are entirely paid, the 
necessity of procuring more clothes. The 
civilian clothes of the officer not so much 
used, will last till they go out of date, and 
as that occurs every two or three years, 
he must replenish them also. If in addi- 
tion the orders regarding uniforms, make 
any changes in them there is additional ex- 
pense. To those who the past fifteen 
years, have occupied high official posi- 


more, 
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tions in Washington, and who by virtue 
of such positions had greater pay and 
rank, and could therefore better afford the 
expense, the hardships of officers of the 
line and especially those whose desire to 
serve keeps them from the easier and more 
comfortable staff duty, in meeting the in- 
creased expense of the great changes, can- 
not be fully comprehended. It is a fact 
that since 1892 there have been no fewer 
than five complete changes of uniforms, 
and over thirty changes of a minor sort. It 
has seemed at times that as soon as an 
officer had ordered and procured one uni- 
form, it became practically useless, and 
more than one officer has had occasion to 
regret his payments till he was assured 
there would be no further changes. In 
civil life, clothes can be easily sold, but 
not so uniforms, and whatever their con- 
dition they go only as rags and by the 
weight. 

It is therefore no surprise to Army offi- 
cers of experience to learn that a young 
man is in debt and has been so for years, 
simply because he was unable to start out 
free from it, at the beginning of his career. 
The figures I have named above, I have 
stated as the medium, but as a matter-of- 
fact they are the lowest a young man can 
expect to pay and do well in the service. 
One tactical officer on iduty at West 
Point, a few years ago in addressing the 
graduating class, told them to get the best 
of everything they had to get, that it was 
economy in the end, even if they had to 
pay the highest prices and that it was not 
reasonable to expect to start out on one’s 
career without an expenditure of $1,000.00 
to $1,500.00 for the clothing, uniform, 


equipment, and furnishing alone. 
In addition to the matter of uniforms 


and equipments, the officer whether he be 
young or old, is put to a great expense 
that civilians are saved, by the necessity 
of moving around from one post to an- 


other. This is of course, caused by the 
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exigencies of the service and while it ap- 
plies to all officers, it has the most force 
with those least able to afford it, namely 
The government al- 
lows ample mileage to cover the expense 
of the move of the officer alone, but there 
is no consideration for wife or family. 
Gen. Corbin advises the young officer not 
to marry. Whether this be good or poor 
advice, is not the intention of this article 
to discuss, but whatever else may be said, 
it is a state of affairs that sooner or later 
happens. It is a part and the worthiest 
part of human nature, and the condition 
must be recognized. It would indeed, be 
a poor conglomeration of men, who 
waited till the younger and more enthusi- 
astic part of their lives were passed before 
they were able to take unto themselves 
wives, and of all women the army woman 
is verily a help-mate in every sense of the 
word. And therefore being a condition, it 
must be recognized. It is done, so far as 
allowance of quarters, and of medical at- 
tendance and medicines at the army post 
are concerned. But in no other way. All 
the cost of the move of children and 
women must come out of the purse of the 
officer. So also, while the amount of 
baggage moved at Government expense, 
is most generous, it will not meet the en- 
tire expense in a family where there are 
one or two children. Moves come to the 
young officer on an average of one every 
eighteen months. This from the ages of 
21 to 40, or while his rank runs from a 
second lieutenant to that of captain. After 
that up to his colonelcy, they average one 
every two-and-a-half years. The young 
officer of artillery has his light battery de- 
tail to serve; then his detail at the artil- 
lery school to serve; then his detail at 
the school of sub-marine mining to serve; 
and it is a well-known fact that there are 
always more artillery officers detailed at 
the military academy than from the other 
branches of service. If to this, are added 


the juniors in rank. 
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the details for service to the staff corps, 
and the general staff, the college, recruit- 
ing and Militia details, it can be easily re- 
cognized that the old time methodist min- 
inster is “not in it” with the army officer 
in the matter of moves. Houses are not 
furnished with furniture otherwise than 
the cooking and heating ranges, though 
some of the latter built ones have ice 
boxes and buffets built in them. The 
railroads always take a particular delight 
in giving just as little care to the officer, 
simply because he has no redress and 
charge him as much as they can. The 
matter of moves in the army, is literally 
true so far as the old saying goes, that 
three moves are equal to a fire. 

When it comes to a question of educa- 
tion of children the army officer, now no 
longer young, has possibly a little more 
rank, but the pay does not increase in the 
ratio it should, and his expenses are 
greatly increased. Every intelligent par- 
ent wishes good_ schools,—the best 
schools, and the best education for his 
children. These are not found in or around 
the army post. The continual moving in 
this country, to and from the Philippines, 
Alaska and Hawaii, plays havoc in the 
child’s education. The obvious result fol- 
lows—the child must be kept at one 
school, till the course there is finished, and 
then sent to college. To bring this about, 
and meet his usual expenses requires a 
sacrifice far beyond the ordinary, to keep 
from going into debt. Indeed, in the 
generality of cases this latter result is 
made necessary. So also as regards life 
insurance, the officer is handicapped. 
The so-called larger companies, the New 


York Life, the Mutual Life and the 


Equitable, or similar ones, have taken 


army officers. But in every case they re- 
quire higher premiums from him, when 
he serves in the tropics, or is called into 
active service, although that very service 


is protecting their existence to a great ex- 
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tent. But there are comparatively few 
companies that will insure the army of- 
ficer. The Massachusetts Life, the North- 
western of Milwaukee, the Aetna, the 
Metropolitan and others of the so-called 
old line and stable companies will not 
take him for any premium. Yet his main 
ambition to serve his country well is 
handicapped by his main desire to take 
the best care of his family, and make pro- 
vision for their future if aught befalls 
him. 

In other ways, the officer is made to 
feel himself specially selected by civilian 
traders to pay a higher charge than the 
civilian, simply because his pay comes to 
him every month as surely as the sun 
rises, and at time of receiving it seems 
so large to the merchant’s clerk, or the 
young man who has just graduated, and 
would gladly, as Secretary Taft says, un- 
dertake for several years to do his work 
and obtain the same pay. 

So far as cost of living is concerned, 
that affects every one, civilian and officer 
alike. From statistics of the Bureau of 
Labor we know that prices of all! neces-- 
sities of life have increased from 1867 to 
the present time, beyond all proportion 
to what they should be. But especially 
has this been the case the past ten years. 
Thus, to understand this point, let us look 
at the purchasing power of one dollar of 
to-day as compared with its purchasing 
power in 1890. I quote from an article 
by Rene Bache, an authority on the sub- 
ject: 

“In looking back upon the course of 
prices since 1890, it is interesting to dis- 
cover (from figures compiled by the Gov- 
ernment) that in that year one dollar would 
buy seven and four-fifths pounds of fresh 
beef, while to-day it will purchase only six 
and four-fifths. That amount of money in 
1890 would buy ten pounds of salt beef ; to- 
day nine pounds. Of salt pork in 1890, one 
dollar would buy nine and one-half pounds ; 
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to-day a little over seven pounds. One dol- 


lar in 1890 would purchase seven and a 
quarter pounds of chickens ; to-day less than 
six and a quarter pounds. It would buy ten 
pounds of fresh fish in 1890; to-day nine 
and one-third pounds. In 1890 it would pay 
for five and a quarter dozen eggs; to-day 
only four dozen and one-fourth. One dollar 
in 1890 would buy nearly seventeen quarts 
of milk; to-day less than sixteen quarts. It 


would purchase in 1890 four and a quarter 
pounds of butter; to-day three and a quar- 
ter pounds. One dollar in 1890 was a fair 
equivalent of six and one-third pounds of 


cheese ; to-day it will purchase half a pound 
less. To-day one dollar will buy less than 
‘eight and a quarter pounds of lard; in 1890 
it would pay for nearly eleven pounds. Of 
‘corn meal to-day you can purchase for that 


sum thirty-eight and a half pounds; in 1890 
you could get forty-six and a half pounds.” 

But it is not only in the food necessaries 
that are demanded and used by rich and 


‘poor alike, but in all other directions have 


prices soared upwards. Figures of the 
Bureau of Labor prove that to-day, as com- 
pared with prices in 1890-1900, suitings 
have gone up 9 per cent. ; bleached shirtings, 


I1 per cent.; cashmere dress goods, II per 
cent. ; blankets, 12 per cent.; leather, 15 per 
cent.; cotton thread, 120 per cent.; lumber, 


*These figures were obtained by sending out 
special investigators to all parts of the country, 
involving thirty-three States, and in those States 
taking families whose incomes did not exceed 
$1,200.00 per year. Thus 25,440 families, com- 
posed of 124,108 individuals of all ages and sizes 
and sexes, were considered. The results were 
tabulated in 1905. Since then the Bureau finds 
that prices are still going up. The statement is 
made by it that since 1897 the average prices of 
all commodities have increased 29.2 per cent., 
which is equivalent to saying that $2.00 a day in 
1897 would purchase what it now requires $2.60 
to purchase. I quote from an article in Collier’s 
Weekly herewith: 

“The Bureau of Labor finds that the cost of 
living is still going up. In a new bulletin it an- 
nounces that wholesale prices were higher in 
1905 than at any other time in the sixteen years 
covered by its investigation. The lowest point 
was reached in 1897, and from that minimum the 
saverage prices of all commodities rose 29.2 per 
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from 22 to 100 per cent.; glass, from go to 


98 per cent.; furniture, 30 per cent.; earth- 
enware, 9 per cent. * In all these examples 
I have selected only a few articles, for ev- 
erything that is necessary to life and com- 


fort has gone upward. The bete-noir of all 
housekeepers—servants, is perhaps the most 
troublesome proposition to deal with in this 
rise of prices, for not only has the article 
deteriorated in quality vastly, as well as in 
quantity, but the wages demanded for even 
less work have increased from 25 to 50 per 
cent. We all know the reason of the great 
increase of all these articles, namely, labor 
unions, which while shortening hours of 
work, have also raised wages, and the in- 
dustrial combinations of capital known as 
“Trusts.” Of the latter, two, the oil combi- 
nations and the coal combinations have sent 
prices of kerosene and coal upward on an 
average of 40 per cent. Now in all civil 
employments, as prices have risen, so have 
wages and salaries. And as the great com- 
petiton of various commercial enterprises 
seeks for great results, salaries are paid that 
seem enormous. Judged by such standards 
then the responsibilities and the labor, re- 
quired of the Army officer are vastly under- 
paid. The figures given are of a general 
nature. But when applied to the Army of- 
ficer, they are much greater and seem even 


cent., or nearly one-third, in 1905. That is to 
say, a workman earning $2 a day in 1897 had to 
earn about $2.60 a day in 1905 to be as well off as 


before. In 1890 prices had been at a very high 
level. They had declined the next year, had 
gone down very sharply in 1892, and then had 
kept on falling until they touched bottom in 
1897. Then they began to climb. They went up 
with only a single break, until in 1902 they had 
mounted the level of 1890. With a slight reces- 
sion in 1904 they kept on until they broke the 
record in 1905, at which time they stood 15.9 per 
cent. above the general average for the ten years 
from 1890 to 1899 inclusive, and just 3 per cent. 
above the high point with which that period 
started, before the great slump of the hard-time 
era. Even in the single year from 1904 to 1905 
prices rose by 2.6 per cent. Moreover they went 
up to the very end of the year, reaching the high- 
est point in December, when they were 33.7 per 
cent. above the 1897 minimum, and 5.6 per cent. 
above the figures of December, 1904.” 
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exaggerated, were it not for the sad fact 


that the purse or bank account of the officer 
is too often nil. No wonder General Corbin 
advises and recommends that Second Lieu- 
tenants should not be permitted to marry, 
and that no officer should be permitted to 


take a wife to the Philippines unless he had 
$1,000.00 in cash saved up. Out there the 
costs of living in many particulars are far 
greater than in the United States and when 
the officer, as is too often the case — is 
obliged to go out on expeditions, that take 
him away from his post, he is compelled to 
maintain two establishments,—himself in 
the field and his wife and children at home. 
It is impossible to obtain board for his wife 
in Manila for less than $75.00 per month 
and children in same proportion according 
to their ages. He himself cannot live in the 
field for less than $40.00, and thus on the 
one item of food his pay is entirely used up. 
Yet clothing, uniform, etc. costs, and in case 
the wife or children cannot stand the cli- 
mate they must go back to the United States 
but transportation costs so much that it is 
impossible. The General is right in every- 
thing he has said and written on this sub- 


ject, and sooner or later every officer in the 
Army will recognize it. The pay of second 
lieutenants is too small to support a wife 
and children on, but is ample for the officer 
himself. 

But as the officer remains in service, there 
are many and other expenses he has to meet. 
By virtue of his standing in our social 
democracy, he has to maintain his estab- 
lishment whether he is a bachelor, or mar- 
ried, in a worthy and dignified manner be- 
coming the rank he holds. General officers 
sometimes give heed to the expenses their 
official visits to posts put officers who enter- 
tain them to, but not often. Yet, when one 
considers that it is always an honor to re- 
ceive one’s commander, and notwithstand- 
ing the rank of the visitor, that it is al- 
ways a duty as well as a pleasure to every 
officer to entertain official visitors, it seems 
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hard to avoid this expense. But if an in- 


spector visits the post and makes a thorough 
inspection his visit will last three to six 
days ; then comes some special inspectors of 
the Medical Department or some other de- 
partment. Then the commanding general 
of the department must make his annual 
visit and then the commanding general of 
the division must make his annual inspec- 
tion. The Artillery District Commander 
must make his monthly visit, various boards 
of survey, gunner’s boards, courts martial, 
or retiring or examining or any other of the 
various boards will be ordered to convene 
at the post and necessitates generally the 
visits of officers from other posts. These 
visits all entail expense, which are always 
not within a pleasurable sense. Still they 
cost money. As the old days have passed 
away, nearly all of our posts are now in or 
close to cities, and wherever social inter- 
course prevails between civilians and mili- 
tary, there are always functions to be at- 
tended and given as in civil life with the ex- 
ception that when given by the military, it 
is expected to be out of the ordinary simply 
because it is military. It therefore entails 


additional expense. Every post of any size, 
from two companies upwards, must have its 
club or mess for bachelor officers, or they 
must belong and are fully expected to use 
the clubs of the neighborhood. Take the 
Army & Navy Club in Washington and find 
out how many officers on duty there are not 
members of it, and the number will be very 
small. The same rule holds good of New 
York and San Francisco clubs and those of 
other large cities. 

When the present rate of pay was 
adopted officers were allowed 10 cents 
per mile when traveling on duty under 
orders. This amount has at _ various 
times been reduced to eight cents; seven 
cents and four cents, and also to act- 
ual expense. At the present time it is seven 
cents. The amount is ample to meet all re- 
quirements of transfers from one road to 
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another, berths in sleeping or chairs in day 
cars. The amount of baggage an officer is 
allowed also is sufficient for his needs. But 
not for his family. There is still another 
phase to this question. In 1867 the pay 
given officers and men was considered a just 
equivalent for services rendered. Since 
those days, an officer’s responsibilities have 
increased a hundred-fold. In civil life, pay 
is given for value of services rendered, and 
never before in all history of the world has 
there been such a demand for ability, as 
there is today in every direction in the busi- 
ness and commercial world. The demand 
for good men is greater than the supply, and 
it is for this reason that the many schools 
of commerce, in advertising, and in special 
courses have been established in all the 
greater colleges. Now of all the sciences 
not one has made greater progress than the 
military science and no art has become more 
abstruse and difficult than that of war. No 
one man can master all its deviations and 
vatious turnings, and among our soldiers we 
have our specialists and train men for cer- 
tain branches of the science alone. So 
thorough is this training, that were the 
young man who has just graduated at West 
Point to go into civil life and there apply 
himself with the same assiduity that he 
would in the army were he to be sure that 
his promotion depended on it, carrying with 
him the same discipline of the mind, and 
trained intelligence that he takes out of the 
military academy, he would in a very few 
years make a great name for himself in the 
business or commercial world. This state- 
ment seems absurd to make in the face of 
the commonly received opinion that army 
men never succeed in business, but I do not 
make it of men who have spent years in a 
routine life entirely different from that of 
civilians, but of young men trained for the 
military profession. The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating, and looking at the 
graduates who have been allowed to resign 
within four years of graduation, we find 
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that every one of them is making a success. 
One young man, justly enraged at a decision 
regarding his rank, resigned, and within 
two years thereafter was earning a salary of 
$5,000.00 in an engineering concern. 

If we consider that the army officer is 
compelled to study and work incessantly to 
keep up with his profession, then by the re- 
sults achieved by him, his salary would be 
many times what it is now. Many a young 
captain of the Commissary or Quartermas- 
ter Department, has disbursed millions of 
public moneys in the past few years. Officers 
of the Engineer Corps who have made all 
the great improvements of our rivers and 
harbors, and other national works, spend 
some years upwards of fifty millions, yet 
every cent is accounted for. Fortifications, 
modern guns and armament running 1p- 
ward of $100,000,000.00 have been erected 
within the past fifteen years, and not in the 
world is found anything to surpass and but 
little to equal them. The so-called red tape 
is cumbersome but it is also of use in hold- 
ing men to strict accountability through the 
various and devious channels in which they 
are obliged to handle the public funds. 
Measured by the disbursements in civil life, 
our officers spending these great sums 
would be paid salaries from $5,000.00 to 
$25,000.00. In the Panama Canal scheme 
the pay of Commissioners, some of whom 
are Army officers, are given up to $15,- 
000.00, for doing work of exactly the same 
nature that as majors, lieutenant colonels 
and colonels they received less than $5,- 
000.00 a year for for many years. The Chief 
Engineer of the Canal receives $25,090, and 
the other officers on duty there, receive in 
addition to their army salaries, sums that 
practically double their pay. 

If one would convince himself of the op- 
portunities open to young men of brains, ed- 
ucation and initiative ability, he would have 
but to apply to one of the various Bureaus 
of Brains, to ascertain that there are 
in this country men draw- 


over six 
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ing salaries of $100,000.00 and over, over 
fifty who draw salaries of over $50,000.00, 
over five hundred who draw salaries of $20,- 
000.00 up to fifty thousand, and over three 
thousand who draw salaries of $10,000.00 
and upwards. The number who draw from 
$6,000.00 upwards is considerably over fifty 
thousand. And notwithstanding the city 
papers, and various agencies are advertising 
for more men, with salaries equally as high. 
And in all these figures, not a government 
official of any kind is included, but only 
those pertaining to mercantile or commer- 
cial business, or some one of the learned 
professions. 


From the Army & Navy Journal of July 
16, I quote the following: 


The Massachusetts Labor Bulletin presents the 
following table, showing average incomes in dif- 
ferent occupations. It gives the officers of the 
Army and Navy an opportunity to institute a 
comparison betwen what they receive and what 


is paid to others: 
B Cc 


$2,308 $487 
3,150 369 
3,907 717 
4,169 1,474 
3,520 670 
2,878 670 
7,726 2,388 
3,394 667 
4,158 1,270 
2,349 481 
3.441 628 
1,906 
2,520 
3,516 


Government employees 

Clergymen 

Physicians 

Lawyers 

Teachers 

Professors and tutors....... 68 

Bankers and brokers 

Commission merchants 

Wholesale dealers 

Retail dealers 

Railroad officials 

Express company officials... 

Steamboat company officials. 

Manufactures 

Superintendents and treasur- 
ers (m’f'g companies).... 

Farmers 

Fishermen 

Captains and mates (sailing 
vessels) 

Seamen 


3,262 
1,420 
2,817 


884 


1,003 167 


Total $3,152 $680 


It is in the column of average yearly surplus 
that the advantage of civilian employment is 
shown. With an average yearly saving of $1,474, 
a lawyer can, in the forty years covering the 
period from an officer’s entrance into the Service 
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until his retirement, save $60,000. How many 
officers are there who can do that? The average 
banker or broker could in the same period save 
nearly $100,000, which, with the accumulations 
from judicious investments during so long a 
period, should make him reasonably comfortable. 

The police force of New York City num- 
bers about 8,000 men. It does not require a 
high degree of intelligence to become a 
member of the force. In fact, I personally 
know of a number of members who, as sol- 
diers were not sufficiently bright to make 
good non-commissioned officers, who on 
discharge with character of “excellent,” I 
have recommended for a position on the 
force and they were not only accepted but 
soon became sergeants and in one case even 
higher. The pay of the New York police- 
man runs from $900.00 a year for three 
years to $1,200.00 a year thereafter for pa- 
trolmen, and by the end of fifth year it 
reaches its maximum of $1,400.00, or the 
salary of a second lieutenant. In other 
words, the Army second lieutenant, with a 
degree of intelligence, and a standard of 
education far in excess of that of the’ police- 
man, receives only the same pay. Yet, the 
Chief of the New York Police is a retired 
officer of the Army, retired because of in- 
ability to do active service, yet he commands 
a force of 8,000 men and draws $10,000.00 
salary or greater than that of a major gen- 
eral, for work which an active service gen- 
eral would consider worthy only of tne re- 
tired list. Secretary Bonaparte, of the 
Navy, said in an address to the National 
Municipal League, April 26:— 

“Why do really first-class men, as a rule, 
shun public employment in its higher 
grades? 

“First, because public officers of great re- 
sponsibility are generally and grossly un- 
derpaid. A very little thought should serve 
to show that the trusts and the multi-mil- 
lionaires get what they pay for, and we get 
what we pay for, likewise; the only differ- 
ence being that they are sufficiently reasona- 
ble to know that they must pay for what 
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THE COMPENSATION 


they want in order to get it and we are suf- 
ficiently silly to think that we can get what 
we want when paying its fair value. 

“The American people cannot be justly 
called ‘stingy.’ For manual or merely rou- 
tine public work, we pay as liberally as any 
nation in the world; at all events I know of 
none more generous. 

“While we are unable or unwilling to act 
on the same principles of common sense 
when we deal with those of our servants 
who are also our rulers, I believe this 
anomaly to be the result of popular preju- 
dices. 

“Of these the first is a diluted form of a 
virulent and deadly social and political poi- 
son, namely, the doctrine that all men of 
right ought to be and should therefore be 
made and kept precisely equal. 

“If we are honest to ourselves and not 
afraid to think the truth, then let us own 
frankly that the first step toward the needed 
reform will be to recognize the laborer as 
worthy of his hire, be that hire much or lit- 
tle.” 

As a natural result of increased prices in 
all necessaries of life, the wages of the 
working man, and by this term I include all 
skilled and master mechanics, have gone up 
to a corresponding degree. General Corbin 
fell short of the actual case in the figures he 
quoted. As a matter of fact bricklayers 
command 75 cents an hour. In an address 
on this subject, President Jordan, of Stan- 
ford University, advised his professors to 
leave their professions of teaching, if they 
wished to earn more money, since masons 
and bricklayers then received from $10.00 
to $12.00 a day, and no other knowledge or 
brain work was needed beyond that required 
to learn the trade. 

And now the question comes to us direct : 
Is the laborer worthy of his hire, is the army 
officer worth to the country all that is spent 
on him, and are his wages a proper compen- 
sation for his services. In discussing this 
subject with a congressman lately he re- 
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plied to me, that in no army of the world 
were officers so well paid as in ours. I 
asked him if he also knew the compensation 
that legislators in other countries received. 
He answered that he did not and when I 
told him that in no country in the world 
were legislators so well paid as in the 
United States, that in fact rarely did they 
receive over $1,800.00 a year, he was too 
astonished to reply. Yet since 1867 the Con- 
gressman, the Senator and officers of other 
departments of the Government have re- 
ceived either greater salaries, or additional 
compensations to make up. The enlisted 
man receives more now than he did in 1867, 
and he who needs it the less is given 20 
per cent. increase on his pay and his time 
allowed to count double when serving in the 
Philippines, while the officer receives but 10 
per cent. increase with no allowance addi- 
tional as to time. 

The cadet is sent to West Point and it 
takes four years to prepare him to receive a 
commission. Either it is considered that 
that amount of time is necessary to fit him 
for his future responsibilities, or it is a loss 
to the Government. If the last is the case, 
then let us abolish West Point. If surgeons 
without a foundation of military training, 
if newspaper correspondents and civilians of 
all degrees, are worthy to be made into gen- 
erals and high ranking officers, West Point 
is a useless expense to the country and 
should be done away with. But if the les- 
sons of the past are heeded and in the hour 
of need, the man arises prepared by a long 
and thorough education, the expert who 
succeeds, not the Banks, the Butlers and 
other great military geniuses of the begin- 
ning of the war, but rather the tried and 
soldierly men of service like the Grants, the 
Shermans, the Lees and the Jacksons,—then 
we will keep up our national academy and 
will further the advancement and improve- 
ment of her children. If such is the case, 
then should he not be compensated while 
making his heroic sacrifices greater in time 
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of peace than in war, because in the former 
he has work without reward? To work:well, 
men must be paid accordingly and true as 
it is that four-fifths of the young men who 
graduate in the learned professions each 
year would be glad to equal compensation 
to the second lieutenant for four or five 
years,—it is equally true that after a few 
years the same men would not be tempted 
into the army. Witness the attempts of the 
Medical Corps to induce worthy profession- 
al men to enter that corps? With the pay 
of a mounted first lieutenant for the first five 
years then that of a captain, and in about 
fifteen that of major, they cannot obtain 
anywhere the number of men fit for the 
duties they are to perform. 

This past winter a bill was introduced in 
Congress by Senator Scott, increasing the 
pay of the army officer. This bill gave the 
junior officer a very high increase and none 
at all to the senior officer. It was mani- 


festly unfair in that the young man, as 


stated in the beginning of this article, has 
sufficient to take care of him, and it is only 
after he has been in the service a few years 
that he needs more. As a proper compensa- 
tion to officers it is suggested that second 
lieutenants be paid exactly as allowed by 
law at present. The increase should com- 
mence with the first lieutenant, whose pay 
proper should be $1,800 a year. A captain 
should receive $2,200.00 a year, a major 
$2,800.00 a year, a lieutenant colonel $3,- 
500.00 a year, and a colonel $4,000.00 a 
year. Then in addition to this, the longe- 
vity should be given as provided now by 
law, except that in the case of major, lieu- 
tenant colonel and colonel it should be al- 
lowed to run to fifty per cent. instead of be- 
ing lopped off as is done now at forty. 
There should be no distinction in pay be- 
tween a mounted and unmounted officer. 
On retirement, the laws should provide a 
maximum of pay for number of years 
served and rank held at time of retirement, 
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instead of being indiscriminately 75 per 
cent. of all pay and allowances given the of- 
ficer at the time. Thus for instance there 
are officers on the retired list today, who 
served but four to five years, and yet who 
draw the retired pay of a major, or 40 per 
cent. more than other officers who were re- 
tired as lieutenants yet served on the active 
list for twenty or more years. It may be 
said that a colonel drawing under this 
scheme the maximum of $6,000.00 a year 
would receive more than a brigadier gen- 
eral. But a brigadier should receive $6,- 
000.00 a year and higher grades as at pres- 
ent any colonel who has served faithfully 
and honorably which would be necessary to 
reach his rank, is worth to the country as 
much as any brigadier general who has 
served but half or three-quarters the time. 
In the first case it would require at least 25 
years of continuous service to become a 
colonel and receive a maximum increase of 
fifty per cent. while in the second as we well 
know, it requires often but five years or less 
to become a brigadier general. 

A general officer should receive $6,000.00. 
His responsibility is worth all that and 
more, and in civil life an equal responsibility 
would be paid four times as much. 

If the country which is the richest in the 
world, whose people have always had the 
reputation of being the fairest, and most 
just people of the earth, desires to maintain 
the reputation so worthily gained by the 
past, it must pay its public servants what 
their services are worth and what its own 
dignity requires it to do. And this does not 
apply to the Army alone. The Navy pay 
table is the same as the Army’s, but in ev- 
ery department of the Government, except 
the legislative, the pay for public officials is 
too small. Increase it to a degree corre- 
sponding to the worth of the work per- 
formed and results attained and the nation 
will take an immense forward step in recog- 
nizing that the laborer is worthy of his hire 





THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN NAVY 
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HE rapid growth of the 

American Navy during 

the last eight years, for 

periods of peace, has 

been wholly unprece- 

dented. Since the found- 

ing of the navy in 1794, 

only during the Civil 

War of 1861-65 and the 

Spanish-American War 

of 1898, has it increased more rapidly in 
ships and men. The conflict with Spain 


gave a great impetus to every naval activ- 


ity. It accelerated the building of new 
ships, the increase of officers and seamen, 
the improvement of navy-yards, naval sta- 
tions, hospitals, and magazines, and the es- 
tablishment of new naval stations and coal- 
ing depots. It left its mark upon the organ- 
ization of the Navy Department, and upon 
important naval legislation. The remark- 
able achievements of the fleets under Dew- 
ey, Sampson, and Schley, greatly popular- 
ized the navy with the public and Congress. 
Large sums of money for its increase and 
improvement have been freely granted. 
Moreover, the results of the late war, or the 
broader national policy which the war 
fastened upon the country, necessitated the 
rapid expansion of the navy. The acquisi- 
tion of colonial possessions in the Pacific, 
the East Indies, and the West Indies, the 
more extensive and intimate relations with 
foreign powers, the enlargement of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and the construction of 
the Panama Canal, render indispensable a 


large increase in the naval force. In recent 
years the greater seaworthiness of ships 
and their increased speed has, in effect, 
drawn Europe nearer America, and made 
more essential the provision of a naval de- 
fence on the part of the latter country. 

The expenditures for the navy have natu- 
rally increased with its growth. During 
the period of 1881-97, when the first vessels 
of the new navy were constructed, the aver- 
age sum carried by the annual naval appro- 
priation bills was $21,000,000. The naval 
appropriation bill for 1897 carried, in round 
numbers, $31,000,000; for 1901, $65,000,- 
000; and for 1905, $98,000,000. In other 
words, the naval appropriations more than 
trebled in eight years. The naval appro- 
priations for 1906, including appropriations 
for deficiencies, were $116,000,000; and the 
estimates of the Navy Department for 1907 
amounted to $122,000,000. The annual ap- 
propriations for the navy during the Civil 
War were $73,000,000. The appropriations 
for the “pay of the navy,” that is for the 
pay of officers and seamen, increased from 
$8,235,385 for 1898, to $20,000,000 for 
1906, a gain in eight years of 143 per cent. 
The appropriations for navy-yards and 
docks amounted to $1,515,000 for 1897, and 
to $8,714,000 for 1901; they fell to $3,140,- 
000 for 1906. The appropriations for new 
ships, including the cost of hull, machinery, 
armor, armament, and equipment, 
creased almost threefold in eight years; 
from $11,479,000 for 1897, to $32,177,000 
for 1905. The total appropriations for new 


in- 
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ships for 1906, including deficiencies, 
amounted to the remarkable sum of $55,- 
356,000. 

The building of ships has been greatly ac- 
celerated since 1897. The rate at which new 
keels were laid before this date now seems 
exceedingly slow. With the exception of 
Great Britain, the United States has in re- 
cent years increased her fleet faster than 
any other naval power. When the ships 
that have been authorized are completed, 
the American Navy, in efficiency, will be 
exceeded only by that of Great Britain; and 
in number of ships and tonnage, only by the 
navies of Great Britain and France. Count- 
ing ships built, building, and authorized, 
the navy in 1897 consisted of 141 vessels; 
and in 1905, of 326 vessels. The armored 
fleet of the navy has been wonderfully 
strengthened. In 1897 it consisted of 19 
vessels; 9 first-class battleships, 2 second- 
class battleships, 2 armored cruisers, and 
6 harbor-defence monitors. In 1905 it con- 


. sisted of 50 vessels: 27 first-class battle- 
ships, 1 second-class battleship, 12 armored 
cruisers, and 10 harbor-defence monitors. 
To the unarmored fleet there have been 
added since 1897, nine protected cruisers, a 
number of torpedo boats, torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers, submarine torpedo boats, and sub- 


sidiary vessels. The later armored vessels 
are much larger than the earlier ones. The 
displacement of the first-class battleship Jn- 
diana, authorized in 1890, is 10,225 tons, 
while that of the Minnesota, authorized in 
1903, is 16,000 tons. The displacement of 
the armored cruiser Brooklyn is 8,150 tons; 
that of the Tennessee, 14,500 tons. The 
speed of the more recent ships is somewhat 
greater than that of the first vessels of the 
new navy. 

The Navy Department follows the policy 
of building the new ships under contract 
with private shipbuilders. Recently, how- 
ever, a considerable opinion favorable to 
the construction of vessels in the navy- 
yards has arisen. 


One battleship, the Con- 


necticut, has been built at the New 
York yard; and two training ships and two 
colliers are also being constructed at navy- 
yards. The cost of building ships at the 
Government yards is believed to be greater 
than at private yards. In 1905 thirty-one 
vessels were being constructed by twelve 
shipbuilding companies. Six different com- 
panies were building battleships. During 
the fiscal year 1905, the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair inspected 153,747,000 
pounds of steel, and the Bureau of Steam 
Engineering inspected 50,114,000 pounds of 
engineering materials. The steel was furn- 
ished by 65 companies, and the engineering 
materials by 318 companies. At the same 
time other private establishments were 
manufacturing large quantities of materials 
for the Bureaus of Equipment and Ord- 
nance. Three companies were supplying 
armor for the new ships. The large guns 
of the navy were being made by the Naval 
Gun Factory, the Bethlehem and Midvale 
Steel Companies, and the Army Gun Fac- 
tory at Watervliet, New York. 

During the eighties and early nineties the 
improvement of the navy-yards, docks, and 
naval stations did not keep pace with the 
reconstruction of the fleet. In his annual 
report of 1897, Secretary of the Navy 
John D. Long devoted much space to set- 
ting forth the urgent need of the navy for 
adequate docking facilities and for well- 
equipped repair shops at the principal navy- 
yards. The navy’s defects in these respects 
were especially felt during the war with 
Spain, and Congress was then moved to 
take steps towards improving the facilities 
of the navy-yards for the docking and re- 
pairing of ships. By 1899 the improvement 
of the navy-yards and docks began to be 
vigorously prosecuted. The Portsmouth, 
Boston, League Island, and Pensacola 
navy-yards, which Secretary of the Navy 
Chandler had closed in 1883, were now per- 
manently reopened, and the expenditures at 
the three northern yards were considerable. 
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The development of the League Island 


yard, which is located near Philadelphia, 
was now commenced in earnest; tew im- 
provements had been made in it since its ac- 
quisition in 1869. In 1901 the appropria- 
tions for public work at this yard, under 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, amounted 
to almost $1,000,000. Two new navy-yards 
were established, one at Charleston, S. C., 
and the other at Puget Sound, Washington. 
These additions increased the number of 
navy-yards in the United States to ten. The 
areas of the navy-yards at Washington, D. 
C., and Norfolk, Va., were increased by the 
acquisition of adjoining lands. 

1898 


been made at each of the ten navy-yards. 


Since many improvements have 
The construction of new dry docks is prob- 
ably the most important work. Many shops 


have been erected and machinery installed 


for the repair of hulls and engines. Among 


other improvements is the erection of a 
large number of fire-proof buildings, the 
providing of water and drainage systems, 
the paving of streets, the building of 
wharves and quay walls, the lighting by 
electricity of buildings and streets, and the 
installation of telephones and railway con- 
nections. In 1905 the consolidation of the 
power stations at several yards was com- 
The New York yard is prepared 
to construct battleships. With little ad- 
ditional expense the Portsmouth, 


Norfolk, Mare 


equipped for 


menced. 


Bos- 
Island 
the 
vessels of 
the 


Repairs 


ton, and yards 
construc- 
the 


Bureau of 


might be 
larg- 
Con- 


more 


tion of armored 


est size. In 1902 


struction and employed 
than 5,000 foremen,-mechanics, and labor- 
ers at the the 


United States, and expended about $16,- 


principal navy-yards of 


000,000. From 1897 to 1905 the number 
of officers, seamen, clerks, mechanics, and 
other employees of the Navy Department 
situated at various navy-yards and naval 
stations, both at home and abroad, increased 
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from less than 7,000 to more than 24,000 
men. 

Congress made the first authorization of 
new docks on the 4th May, 1898, when it 
was admonished by the need of docks oc- 
It then 


provided for the construction of four tim- 


casioned by the war with Spain. 


ber docks, one each at the navy-yards at 


Portsmouth, Boston, League Island, and 
Mare Island; and of a floating steel dock 
for New Orleans. Later, Congress wisely 
decided to build the four docks of granite 
Docks 


built of masonry last longer, need fewer 


and concrete instead of timber. 
repairs, and are more serviceable than tim- 
docks. 
than any previously constructed in 
United States. They little in 
The League Island dock is 753 feet long, 
140 Since 


1898 Congress has authorized the construe- 


four docks are larger 
the 


ber These 


vary size. 


feet wide, and 3l feet deep. 
tion of three additional graving docks of 
granite and concrete, one each at Charles- 


ton, Norfolk, and New York. In 
steel floating dock was purchased of the 


Igol a 


Spanish Government for $195,000, and was 


removed from Havana to the Pensacola 


navy-vard. The floating steel dock for the 
New Orleans naval station was built by the 
Maryland = Steel 


Md. In 


completed the steel tloating dock Dewey, 


Company at Sparrow’s 


Point, 1905 the same company 


intended for the naval station at Cavite, 


Ps i. on The docks at 


Boston and Portsmouth were ready for use 


cost $1,125,000. 


in 1905. When all the new docks under 
construction are in service, the docking fa- 
cilities of the navy will be vastly improved 
over those of 1897. In that year there were 
only three docks in the United States capa- 
ble of receiving battleships, dock No. 3 at 
New York, the Port Royal dock, and the 
dock at Puget Sound. The Port Royal dock 
was too small to permit the entrance of a 
battleship fitted with bilge keels ; and, more- 
over, the water in the harbor was often too 


shallow to admit a heavy battleship. In 
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1897, when dock No. 3 at New York was 
out of repair, the Navy Department found 
it necessary to send the Jndiana to the 
British dock at Halifax, to have her bottom 
scraped and cleaned. At present such a 
mortifying necessity could scarcely arise. 

During the last eight years considerable 
improvements have been made at the sev- 
United States. 
increased its 


the 
has 


eral naval stations in 
The Navy Department 
holdings of land at 
Port Royal, Dry Tortugas, Key West and 
New Orleans. 
additional acres of ground were acquired at 
Port Royal. In 1901, however, it was de- 
cided to remove this station to Charleston. 
More than 1,000 acres of land, situated a 
few miles to the northward of Charleston, 


Newport, Annapolis, 


In 1898 and 1899 forty-one 


have been purchased as a site for a navy- 
have been 
commenced there, and a large granite grav- 


yard, extensive improvements 
ing dock is under construction. Port Royal 
is now little more than a coaling station. 
The need of greater and better coaling fa- 
cilities became urgent during the war of 
1898, and steps were then taken for the in- 
stallation of modern coaling plants at the 
chief navy-yards and naval stations in the 
United States. 


appropriated $250,000 for the establishment 


During the war Congress 


of suitable coaling depots, and during its 
next session it voted $400,000 for the same 
purpose. Modern coaling facilities are now 
provided at the chief yards and stations in 
the United States. Several depots for coal 
have been established at other points on the 
coast. At Frenchman Bay, Maine, there is 
now a 10,000-ton coaling depot, and a 
stand-pipe which will hold 250,000 gallons 
of fresh water. A new coaling plant on 
Narragansett Bay has a capacity of 40,000 
tons, and one at New London of 10,000 tons 
facilities for 


Since the war, the coaling 


have been greatly increased at Dry Tortu- 


On the Pacific coast, 
the 
Mare Island and Puget Sound yards, the 


gas and Key West. 


in addition to the coaling depots at 
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establishment of depots at San Diego and 
San Francisco are contemplated. A coal- 
ing station has been established at Sitka, 
Alaska; a small station is contemplated at 
Dutch Harbor, Alaska, and a large one at 
Kiska Bay, Aleutian Islands. 

Several important naval stations and 
coaling depots have been provided in our 
island possessions. Two naval bases, one 
at Guantanamo, Cuba, and the other at 
Olongapo, Luzon, P. I, have been estab- 
lished, and are now béing improved. At 
each of these places a navy-yard where 
thoroughly repaired and 
After the 


war with Spain a naval station was main- 


ships may be 


equipped is to be constructed. 


tained at Havana until it was abandoned 
in 1903. 
Platt 


tion of 1902, Cuba agreed to lease lands to 


According to the terms of the 
\mendment and the Cuban constitu- 


the United States for naval or coaling sta- 
tions. In 1903, Cuba carried out this agree- 
ment by granting the United States com- 
plete lands at 
part of the 
the island, and at 
Bahia Honda on the western part of the 


For the tract of land at 


jurisdiction over certain 


Guantanamo on the eastern 
southern coast of 
northern coast. 
Guantanamo, containing 18,530 acres, and 
that at Bahia Honda, the United States 
pays a yearly rental of $2,000. Surveys of 
the Guantanamo naval reservation and 
some initial improvements have been made. 
A dry dock has been authorized at a cost of 
$1,400,000. Plans for a coaling station at 
}ahia Honda have been prepared. 

The naval base of the Philippines is lo- 
cated at Olongapo on Subig Bay, whose 
mouth is thirty miles northward of Manila 
Bay. The naval base of the Spanish was at 
Cavite on Manila Bay, but they had recog- 
nized the superior advantages of Subig 
Bay, and had begun there the erection of a 
Naval with 
considered the 
matter, and favor Olongapo in preference 


naval station. Two Boards 


\dmiral Dewey, have 


to Cavite. In 1905, Congress appropriated 
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$862,000 for the improvement of the site at 
Olongapo, which contains about 30,000 
acres. Since the war with Spain, Cavite 
has served as a base for the naval vessels 
in the Philippines, although it has been de- 
ficient in many particulars. Here are repair 


shops, storehouses, officers’ quarters, bar- 


racks, and until recently a naval hospital. In 
1905 more than three thousand 
clerks, mechanics, and laborers were em- 
ployed at Cavite. A  coaling station is 
located there. Depots for coal and supplies 
are situated at Isabela de Basilan, Cebu and 
Polloc. 

The United States has a naval and coal- 
ing station at Yokohama, Japan. The Ha- 
waiian naval station comprises some seven 
or eight hundred acres of land near Hono- 
lulu. The making of important improve- 
ments at this station is contemplated. The 
coaling plant here has a capacity for 30,000 


officers, 


The senior naval officers at 
Tutuila and Guam not only act as com- 
mandants of their naval stations, but they 
are also charged with the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of 


tons of coal. 


military governors, in 
which capacity they exercise plenary pow- 
ers. Their reports deal with the health, 
schools, roads, occupations and 


ment of their respective islands. 


govern- 
Consider- 
able improvements have been made at these 
naval stations. At each, coaling facilities 
have been provided. Two small naval sta- 
tions are maintained in Porto Rico, one at 
San Juan, and the other at Culebra Island 
to the eastward of the main island. These 
stations are being slowly improved. 

The acquisition of tropical territories and 
the recent increase in the naval personnel 
have greatly added to the work of the medi- 
cal corps of the navy. Naval surgeons are 
now called upon to treat various tropical 
diseases, often of a malignant type, which 
abound in our tropical possessions. In 1899 
a temporary naval hospital was established 
at Cavite. 
by a permanent naval hospital which has 


This has now been superseded 
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been erected at Canacao. In the Pacific, 
naval hospitals are also maintained at 
Yokohama, Sitka, Honolulu, Guam, and 
Tutuila. In January, 1904, a naval hospital 
for the San Juan, Porto Rico, naval station 
was established at Puerta de Fiera. A naval 
hospital is urgently needed at Guantanamo. 
New hospitals are now being constructed at 
Washington, D. C., and at the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis. With the exception of 
these two hospitals and those at New York, 
Mare Island and Canacao, all the hospitals 
of the navy are ill adapted for administra- 
tion, defective in design, obsolete in type, 
and much inferior to the better class of 
civil hospitals. A new medical supply depot 
for the navy is being erected at New York. 
The old depot at New York was called the 
“naval laboratory.” A 
surgeons was established here in 1893. This 
in 1902 was removed to Washington. 


school for naval 

The 
extended, and 
was adapted to the needs of the older sur- 
the the 


course of instruction was 


geons as well as of recruits to 
medical corps. 

The war of 18098 revealed the defects and 
needs of the naval magazines. Since its 
close the facilities for the storage and man- 
ufacture of ammunition and _ explosives 
have been much extended and improved. 
Many buildings of various sorts have been 
erected on the sites of the magazines, 
and been greatly 


purchase of additional 


various sites have 


enlarged by the 
grounds. In 1900, one hundred and six- 
teen acres were purchased for $160,000 for 
a site of a naval magazine convenient to the 
city of New York. 
the Hudson, seven miles below West Point, 


The tract acquired is on 


and is known as Iona Island. This has now 
become one of the chief magazines of the 
navy. Sites for naval magazines have been 
recently acquired at Hingham, Massachu- 


The 


magazine at Hingham is to supersede that 


setts, and Ostrich Bay, Washington. 


at Chelsea, Massachusetts, and will serve 
the needs of the two New England navy- 
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yards. The magazine at Ostrich Bay will 
furnish ammunition to the vessels that fre- 
quent the Puget Sound navy-yard. Fifty 
thousand dollars have been appropriated 
for a naval magazine in the Philippine 
Islands. In 1899, Cedar Grove, near Nor- 
folk, was purchased as a rendezvous for 
torpedo boats. In 1901, twelve hundred 
acres of ground adjoining the naval prov- 
ing ground at Indianhead, Md., were ac- 
quired. A smokeless powder factory has 
been erected here, and in many ways the 
establishment at this place has been im- 
proved. 

The rapid development of the materiel 
of the navy has necessitated considerable 
increases in its personnel. Since 18608, 
Congress has authorized additional officers 
for every corps in the navy, except those of 
chaplains and professors of mathematics. 
From 1897 to 1905, the number of commis- 
sioned and warrant officers, including the 
midshipmen at Annapolis, increased from 
1702 to 3018. The number of midshipmen 
at Annapolis increased from 251 to 822. 
The increases in the numbers of the various 
corps which have been made have not, how- 
ever, kept pace with the needs of the ser- 
vice. For several years the navy has been 
much crippled for want of officers. In 1902 
President Roosevelt said that one thousand 
In 1904 the 
chief of the Bureau of Navigation showed 


more officers were needed. 
that, in order to adequately man the ships 
built and building, the number of line offi- 
cers should be doubled. His estimate called 
for 2,078 line officers from the grade of 
midshipman to that of captain. 

Under Secretary of the Navy Long the 
Navy Department gave much attention to 
the the personnel, 
whether officers or enlisted men. For many 


education of naval 
years the Naval Academy at Annapolis had 
been more or less neglected. Finally, some 
of its buildings became so dilapidated and 
insecure that they were a disgrace to the 


nation. In 1898, when Congress made the 
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first liberal appropriations for the erection 
of new buildings, the thorough repair or 
the reconstruction of the Academy was 
most urgent. In 1900, Congress authorized 
the reconstruction of the Naval Academy at 
a cost of $8,000,000; subsequently this sum 
was raised to $10,000,000. Considerable 
progress in this work has now been made. 
In 1902, Secretary Long gave orders for 
the establishment at Annapolis of a post- 
the 


graduate course in engineering, for 


purpose of instructing the junior line offi- 


cers in engineering duties. In recent years 
the training of officers at sea in fleet man- 
ceuvres and drills has been greatly extend- 
ed and improved. 

The number of enlisted men to be trained, 
and the need of a better and more highly 
specialized training, have increased with the 
increase and improvement of the ships of 
the navy and with the development of mod- 
In 1898 the number of 
enlisted the 
13,750; in 1899, to 20,000; in IgoI, to 25,- 
050; in 1902, to 28,000; in 1903, to 31,000; 
in 1904, to 34,000; and in 1905, to 37,000 
Owing to our small merchant ma- 


ern naval science. 


men in navy increased to 


men. 
rine, to the relatively small number of pro- 
fessional seamen in the United States, and 
to the difficulties in the way of instilling 
landsmen with a permanent taste for a sea- 
faring life, the mere enlisting of seamen has 
been a considerable task. In 1905 this work 
was performed at the recruiting ships at the 
several navy-yards, by permanent recruit- 
ing stations at Boston, New York, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, and San 
Francisco, and by four recruiting parties in 
the field, which practically covered the en- 
tire continental limits of the United States. 
for 


The whole country was scoured re- 


cruits. The total number of men enlisted 
for the fiscal year 1905 was 11,719. During 
the last few years the navy has suffered 
greatly for want of seamen. 

The facilities for training seamen have 


been and are being greatly enlarged. Im- 
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portant improvements at the naval training 
station at Newport have been 
made, notably by the erection of barracks 
capable of accommodating two thousand 
recruits. In 1898 the Navy Department ac- 
quired a part of the island of Yerba Buena 
in San Francisco harbor as a site for a 
naval training station on the Pacific coast. 
The grounds have now been improved, offi- 
cers’ quarters and barracks have been erect- 
ed, and other improvements made. This 
station will accommodate six hundred re- 
cruits. Its area should be increased. In 
1902 the establishment of a training station 
on the Great Lakes was determined upon. 
In 1904, Congress appropriated $250,000 
for this station and directed that a board of 
three members should select a site. The 
board has been chosen, and it has located 
the station at Lake Bluff on Lake Michi- 
gan, a few miles to the northward of Chi- 
cago. Most extensive improvements are to 
be made here. 

Soon after the war with Spain the policy 
of enlisting and training landsmen for the 
naval service was inaugurated, since in 
no other way could the increased demand 
for seamen be met. The number of lands- 
men enlisted in the fiscal year 1901 was 
4,198. They were obtained chiefly in the 
Mississippi valley and to the eastward 
thereof. These men were put through 
courses of training at training stations and 
on board training ships, similar to the 
courses given to the naval apprentices. In 
I9O0I, seven training ships were employed 
in this work. Port Royal was assigned as 
a training station for landsmen, but it was 
soon abandoned and Norfolk was selected 
in place of it. Here the two ships Rich- 
mond and Franklin had accommodations 
for one thousand recruits. In December, 
1904, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Bureau of Navigation, the sys- 
tem of training apprentices and that of 
training landsmen were united. Owing to 
the great scarcity of officers and to the need 


recently 
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of more seamen, the training ships were 
now retired from service, and orders were 
given to take the apprentice seamen directly 
into the naval service from the training 
stations. The present practice is to give the 
apprentices, whether boys or landsmen, four 
months’ training at one of the training sta- 
tions, and after they have passed an appro- 
priate examination, to rate them as ordi- 
nary seamen, and transfer them to the regu- 
lar cruising vessels of the navy. 

In recent years the special training of the 
seamen-gunner class of the navy has been 
improved. This now consists of a four 
months’ course at the naval gun factory in 
Washington in all the details of the con- 
struction and mounting of guns and in lathe 
and machine work, and of a six months’ 
course at the Newport torpedo station in 
torpedoes, submarine mines, and diving. In 
1898, a school for the training of enlisted 
men in electricity was established at the 
Boston yard; and in 1899, a similar school 
was established at the New York yard, and 
one also at the Mare Island yard. In 1900 
the Boston school was discontinued. At 
present, the electrical schools at the New 
York and Mare Island yards give a five 
months’ course. The men who enter them 
are either electricians by trade, or have had 
special experience in handling electrical ap- 
paratus on board ship. They are given ad- 
vanced instruction in electricity, the hand- 
ling of electrical machinery, and wireless 
telegraphy. One hundred and twenty men 
completed the course of study in 1905. 

In 1902, an artificers’ school for the in- 
struction of carpenters’ mates, shipwrights, 
blacksmiths, coppersmiths, painters, and 
ship fitters, was established at the Norfolk 
navy-yard. The course of instruction cov- 
ers three months. The school was placed 
under the direction of a commissioned offi- 
cer of the navy. He was assisted by war- 
rant officers and the leading mechanics of 
the Norfolk yard. These schools greatly en- 
hance the efficiency of the enlisted men. 





SHADOWS CAST BEFORE 


BY 
E. Ss. P. 


APRICIOUS April had 
come to Fort Hamilton. 
The air was filled with 
Spring-time languor and 


the annual house-cleaning 

and chicken-pox were on 

schedule time. The trees 

were bravely putting forth 

the buds which eventually 
bring beauty and shade to the Post. 

Over all hung that indescribable Staten 
Island haze of which no poet can adequately 
. sing. It came in clouds, in sheets, in odor- 
ous waves, in gentle, rippling, scented 
zephyrs, not from Araby the Blest. We 
breathed it, we literally thrived upon it. 

Into the blessed Spring-time came rest 
and indolence and I stretched myself upon 
a bench at the edge of the parade ground 
for a brief while. A few early insects 
buzzed and I was soothed. The biting time 
had not yet arrived. 

Suddenly I saw in an imposing semi-cir- 
cle a row of brick officers’ quarters, unique, 
artistic, modern. Lovely vineclad porches, 
neat walks and all that goes to make the 
up-to-date residence. . 

Did I see aright when I beheld an extens- 
ive, glass-enclosed parade hall, glistening in 
the sunlight? A confused thought came to 
me. “People in glass houses should not fling 
pebbles promiscuously about.’ Then the 
band played and the great crystal building 
quivered with light and music. The con- 
crete floor made a compact, ringing accom- 
paniment to the tread of feet in the stirring’ 
march—the Post ladies were playing bridge 


at small tables ranged along the sides, while 
others were enjoying the easy sociability 
which only comes to Army life. 

Outside loomed the new hospital, 
theatre, officers’ club, bachelor quarters and 
the model barracks. The landscape gar- 
dener had used his utmost cunning to make 
the old Fort Hamilton blossom as a rose. 
No more could adverse criticism blast the 
fair reputation of this, the Post par excel- 
lence of the United States 

Comfort, cleanliness ; warfare made easy, 
the Garden of the Gods, so to speak ; condi- 
tions were perfect. There were doorbells 
which never refused to ring, porcelain tubs, 
shiny gas ranges, automatic, self-adjusting, 
non-coal-consuming furnaces, glowing elec- 
tric lights which blinked and winked most 
gaily; a fine garage for the auto fiends, an 
ice plant to cool the fevered brows of the 
warm ones and to furnish unlimited lemon- 
ade to the thirsty. 

And as I gazed upon the scene of won- 
ders, new and dazzling, there came into the 
midst of it a dear, fair girl (of course) and 
her name was Aurelia. She hailed from 
3oston and was affianced to a certain lieu- 
tenant. By dint of much persuasion she 
had consented to share the lot of the poor 
son of Mars, leaving her sumptuous home. 
She had heard of the battered old quarters 
which disgraced Fort Hamilton. She had 
dreaded the microbe-ridden fastnesses of the 
hollows filled with tin cans and other bric- 
a-brac. She shivered at the thought of the 
obsolete hospital, the dilapidated barracks, 
the tumble-down condition of everything. 


fine 
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But mow, a change came o’er the spirit of 
her dreams. No longer the dread, the re- 
quired self-sacrifice. Fairies could offer no 
more dazzling, no more perfect life than 
this, in the midst of such comfortable splen- 
dor. Her heart bounded with the joy of 
living and her stock in the young lieutenant 
was above par. 

Worthy of the daughter of the man of 
money, worthy of the approval of the long- 
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gone shade of Alexander Hamilton, worthy 
of the big United States, at last Fort Ham- 
ilton graced the harbor of the greatest city 
and was not ashamed. 


* * *k * ** * 


One of those rascally, early bugs did bite 
me after all and wakened me! 

To what? 

Come to old Fort Hamilton and see. 


ee 
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Announcements intended for this Department are invited from our friends in the service and will be 


published at the earliest date possible. 


PERKINS-BROMBERG 


At Bayou La Batre, Ala. August 1st, 1906, 
Perkins, Artillery Corps, 


HUNT-PADDOCK 


At Chicago, Ill, July 25th, 1906, Mr. Anthony 
Hunt and Miss Margaret Paddock, daughter of 
First Lieutenant J. V. S. Paddock, U. S. A. re-  U, 


Lieutenant G. H. 
S. A., and Miss Gertrude Bromberg. 


tired. 


INCH-KENNEDY 


At San Francisco, Cal., July 19th, 1906, Lieu- At New York, July 28th, 1906, Rear Admiral 
Horace Nathaniel Munro, 1st Cavalry, Richard Inch U. S. N., retired, and Mrs. S. Whit- 


MUNRO-HEYDENFELDT 


tenant 


U. S. A., and Miss Rosebud Heydenfeldt. ney Kennedy. 


RODNEY-HELLIWELL DAY-LOGAN 
At Yokohama, Japan, June 23d, 1906, Captain 


At Middletown, Del., July 25th, 1906, Lieutenant 
John H. Day, U. S. M. C., and Miss Georgina 


Walter H. Rodney, U. S. A., and Miss Gladys E. 
Leavitt Logan. 


Helliwell. 
FOLEY-DRAKE ROCK WELL-ROMERO 
At Santurce, P. R., July 25th, 1906, Civil En- 


At Littleton, N. H., July 3oth, 1906, Lieutenant 
gineer J. V. Rockwell, U. S. N., and Miss Isabel 


Paul Foley, U. S. N., and Miss Josephine Drake. 
Romero. 


WADHAMS-GATES 


At Indianapolis, Ind., August 4th, 1906, Captain 
Sanford H. Wadhams, Assistant Surgeon, 
U. S. A., and Mrs. Carra Atkins Gates. 


LARIMER-BURWELL 


At the Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash., July 
2ist, 1906, Lieutenant Edward B. Larimer, 
U. S. N., and Miss Mary Bradford Burwell. 





THE RIFLE COMPETITION AT FORT SILL, O. T. 


The rifle competition of the Southwest- 
ern Military Division came to an end on 
August 11th. 

It was one of the most successful compe- 
titions ever held in the Division, due first 
to the efficiency of the officers in charge 
and, secondly, to the range, which is as 
good a range as any in the United States. 
Twelve targets were used for known dis- 
tance firing and for 
skirmishing. 


twenty-two targets 


Major Taylor, 13th Cavalry, was in 
charge of the competition. Major Portello, 
25th Infantry, Chief Range Officer; Cap- 
tain Preston, Adjutant and Statistical Of- 
ficer; Captain McClure, 5th Cavalry, As- 
sistant Range Officer. Lieutenant Puring- 
ton, 13th Cavalry, was Camp Quartermas- 
ter; Lieutenant Jennings, 13th Cavalry, 
Telephone Officer. Lieutenants Fleich- 
hauer, 26th Infantry; Chandler and Hig- 
gins, 25th Infantry; Arnold, 26th Infantry ; 
Twyman, 29th Infantry; Farnham, 29th 
Infantry; Donald, 25th Infantry; Stewart, 
Ist Cavalry; Rich, 26th Infantry; Clark 
and West, 25th Infantry, and Dunford, 26th 
Infantry, were range officers. They were, 
according to numbers, assigned as shown 
on accompanying table, with aggregate 
scores. 

From the table it will be seen that the 
Division team consists of the following: 


Sergeant York, Company B, 29th Infantry, 
first place; Corporal Neville, Company C, 
26th Infantry, second place; Trumpeter 
Slagle, Troop G, 5th Cavalry, third place; 
Sergeant Childers, Company H, 26th In- 
fantry, fourth place; Sergeant Barr, Com- 
pany G, 30th Infantry, fifth place ; Corporal 
Wesner, Company K, 26th Infantry, sixth 
place; Sergeant Cooper, Company P, 
26th Infantry, seventh place; Private Cole- 
man, Company H, 29th Infantry, eighth 
place; Sergeant Britner, Company F, 29th 
Infantry, ninth place; Private Myer, Com- 
pany A, 29th Infantry, tenth place; Saddler 
Krane, Troop A, 5th Cavalry, eleventh 
place; Sergeant Baker, Troop B, 1st Cav- 
alry, twelfth place; Corporal Turner, Com- 
pany I, 29th Infantry, thirteenth place. 

Officers entitled to compete in the Army 
competition at Chicago are: 

Captain R. H. Allen, 29th Infantry, ranks 
tat; Lieutenant D. R. Rodney, 5th Cavalry, 
ranks 1a2; Lieutenant G. A. Purington, 8th 
Cavalry, ranks 4at; Lieutenant W. H. 
Point, 29th Infantry, 4a2; Lieuteant H. A. 
Wiegenstein, 25th Infantry, ranks 4a3; 
Captain S. B. Arnold, 1st Cavalry, ranks 
4a4; Captain G. B. Pritchard, 5th Cavalry, 
ranks 9a; Lieutenant W. N. Hensley, 13th 
Cavalry, ranks 13a. 

The following distinguished marksmen 
will compete in the Army competition: 
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Z 
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Rank. Organization. 
S. B. Arnold, Captain 
M. Craig, Captain 
E. Noyes, 1st Sergeant 
. E. Baker, Quartermaster Sergeant 
. P. T. Sorenson, 1st Sergeant 
. L. Miller, Corporal 
. R. Cooper, Private 
. H. Christie, Corporal 
. C. Meek, Cook 
. C. Kaatz, Corporal 
oe ee & 
T. Pickard, Corporal 
. McEwan, Sergeant 
SN RN i sin cis sws pares be oe ay 
B. Pritchard, Captain 5th Cavalry 
R. Rodney, Second Lieutenant 3 * 
. Weed, Chief Trumpeter, Band 
.. Krane, Saddler 
. W. Truax, Private 
. Vitt, Trumpeter 
. Miller, Farrier 
; MINNIE, CAWMOERL. ook sccecccectdaccess E, 
. A. Armstrong, Private 
Slagle, Trumpeter 
E. Smith, Corporal 
ee re I, 
J. J. Howard, First Sergeant 
C- Luehrs, Private ; 
G, Chamberlain, Sermeant........6.....00008 M, 
G. A. Purington, First Lieutenant 
W. N. Hensley, Second Lieutenant 
. Steer, First Sergeant 
RIE soso LG pean Kew s K, 
ns SE SE URNWEE, oS a oop nn'ee wie wis's.s i. 
. A. Scalf, Private ti 
. A. Wiegenstein, First Lieutenant..... 5th Infantry 
. D. Hay, Second Lieutenant 7 i 
T. H. Jones, Artificer 
’. Turner, First Sergeant 
. Derrett, Sergeant 
EERE, SAMBRODURT «0.5 5 5s a 0 <sin nice sinew ss Ky 
. Burden, Artificer 
. Courtney, Private 
=. Ware, Corporal 
Re I oss a Sky «phew ees 4-0 Js 
. L. Harril, Sergeant 
Pe NNEE oc PRUNNIIR ss. iw 6 om 0 bisiea'e 4.00 0% a 
OS eS ee eer eer Tere M, 
. A. Saxton, Captain 26th Infantry 
. S. Gillis, Lieutenant “ ” 
: W: Wilkes, ‘Private 
-E. Cooper, First Sergeant...........:. 
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Rank. 


P. Neville, Corporal 
C. Hicks, Corporal 
Wha Wi ROW, TERVONE 6 oo 6k 6 cic cceesadn E, 
W. H. Duke, Corporal 

F. W. Williamston, Private 
J. B. Childers, Sergeant 
J. C. Hanson, Private 

F. Wesner, Corporal 
ee ae OR rs i. 
HH. L. Wooden, Corporal 66... csc ccccwes M, 
R. H. Allen, Captain 

W. 3. Point, First Lieutenant... ....06 
W. C. Huntoon, Battalion Sergeant Major 

Myer, Private f 

. York, Sergeant 

A. Byas, Private 
. Morehead, Artificer 
Ng RN, COIN. oo 5.o'5 6 occas cies eee E, 
. Britner, Sergeant . 
. Martin, Sergeant 
: E. Coleman, Private 
. E. Turner, Corporal 
’. H. Watson, Private 
fe Re a. | ea t 
FR, PRM cd bau s's ca dcenacieveane M, 
. Olin, First Lieutenant 

M. Sparkman, Private 

[pe MEME RNOINE ad oc o'cne woe 0 ba wee ON 
. M. Barr, First Sergeant 
. Buchta, Corporal 
83 . C. Clement, Captain 
84 C. Schmidt, Sergeant 
85 J. C. Smith, Corporal 
86 P. Savage, Private 
87 L. B. Willis, Sergeant 


Name. 
W. 
P. 


ee 
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(a) Officers. (b) Distinguished marksmen. 


Sergeant L. B. Willis, Company H, 26th 
Infantry, 1b1; Private P. Savage, Company 
C, 26th Infantry, 1b2; Captain H. C. Cle- 
ment, 29th Infantry, 1b3; Sergeant C. 
Schmidt, Troop A, 1st Cavalry, 8b. 
Captain R. H. Allen, 29th Infantry, shot 
in a class by himself. Throughout the com- 
petition no one threatened to outclass him. 
His final score of 809 points was 58 points 
ahead of the next man. His shooting was 
extremely good. His skirmish run of the 
third day of record shooting, when he made 
170 points out of a possible 200, was a sur- 


Organization. 
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Final 
Agg. Order. 


741 - 
685 19 
691 18 
582 54 
693 15 
720 4 
570 58 
724 6 

29 37 
601 51 
809 


S.&F.R. Skir. 


507 
491 
492 
432 
503 
483 
458 
486 
466 
440 
514 
498 
47 

457 
477 
393 
479 
471 
470 
463 
497 
505 
502 
479 
465 
486 


234 
194 
199 
150 
190 
243 
112 
238 
103 
101 
295 
237 
153 
243 
264 

76 


26th Infantry 


735 
631 
700 
74% 
469 
174 653 
168 639 
238 708 
187 650 
2320 (717 
190 605 
122 24 
178 657 
209 674 
157 643 
448 175 623 
481 135 616 
488 238 726 
430 135 565 
20th “ 485 744 
Ist Cavalry 506 720 
25th Infantry 482 661 
26th “ 477 
26th 490 


30 


prise to every one. The forty-round skir- 
mish run was considered a difficult propo- 
sition, but he proved it none too hard. The 
one bad point of the skirmish run is that it 
teaches the men to waste ammunition, 
which is contrary to all military teachings. 
In the old run of twenty rounds, a man 
took pains in shooting and made his 
shots count, while in the new run most of 
the competitors shot so quickly that half of 
their shots were wasted. A skirmish run 
of thirty shots fired five at each range would 
seem to be a very good substitute to the 
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forty-round run, and it is to be hoped that medals and fourteen bronze medals. 

the department will take some action to The pistol competition, which was closely 
make the remedy at once. The team will contested, took place on the fourteenth with 
receive four gold medals, seven silver the following results: 


COMPETITIVE FIRING 
Final 


Name. Rank. Organization. / : Order. 
ce MPUOEL, ASMIPEMIT.. os eos vececewess ist Cavalry. 15a 
C. Schmidt, Sergeant Pdakigew a . q 
R. E. Baker, Quartermaster Sergeant ....B, “ 7 13 
S. P. T. Sorensen, First Sergeant........C, “ 5 30 
a | EOI os a Sis 6a 6 oe wee RM 
er RMN I MMMDEMIAR 055 i Ain oi0'k 0°40. 90 x's nee : 

W. W. Vincent, Sergeant : 
J. H. Stultz, Quartermaster Sergeant.... 
C. Wharam, Sergeant 
B. W. Furbee, Sergeant 
W. T. Pickard, Corporal . 
W. McEwan, Sergeant ...:........:...... 
Ses EMG RSUSER. gs sc os vince ev csensd 
eS ee 5th Cavalry. 
Oe ee eS | ES ee a? - 
en Pe PUEDES oo 5s 6c s ccc nce o cM, 
F. Vitt, Trumpeter on 

’ H. L. Nettleton, Quartermaster Sergeant.D, 
B. M. Jarvis, Lance Corporal............E, 
G: A. Armstrong, Private ...............F, 
R. T. Jewell, Corporal 
O. B. Reese, Sergeant 
C. C. Hoag, Trumpeter 
E. W. Thomas, Sergeant ; * 263 
rn NE cowie wag ped ae eet a. " 206 
G. Chamberlain, Sergeant 7 273 
C. Steer, First Sergeant 13th Cavalry. 240 
W. C. Negus, First Sergeant ............ # . 242 
ee | Be. * , 253 
OS te Se ea ee eee | pe “ 245 
H. T. Burgin, Second Lieutenant Art. Corps. 222 
W. D. Musselman, Quartermaster Sergt.. 6th Battery. 257 
F. J. Sidney, Corporal 15th 215 
W. C. Short, Second Lieutenant ........ 25th Infantry. 279 
T. M. Hunter, First Lietuenant 26th 4 266 
N. Maff, Musician “ 257 
H. C. Clement, Captain 20th 272 
H. A. Warden, Sergeant “ 248 
L. E. Turner, Corporal I, 266 
M. Weed, D. P. S., Chief Trumpeter. . Band, , 271 
G. Derrett, Sergeant j e 255 
W. Parker, Musician i 269 
(a) Officers. 
(b) Distinguished pistol shot. 
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The first seven enlisted men to qualify for the team were Nos. 19, 10, 2, 26, 12, 15, 18 and 
the following officers, Short No. 34, Clement No. 37, and Nissen No. 14. 





FOUND IN THE HAVERSACK 
SPECIAL PRIZE OFFER 


A Prize of Five Dollars is offered to the sender of the best joke or funny anecdote for publication on 


this page, 


Jokes need not be original, and competitors may send in as many as they like, but all con- 


tributions should be addressed The Haversack Editor, Army and Navy Life. 


An Urgent Case 


An old negro 
woods one day, far from any habitation, and 
it was terribly rough country, but the old 
“Coon” was a very pious old fellow and had 
nothing whatever with him to protect himself 
except an old dull, broken-bladed barlow knife. 
In going through some huckleberry bushes he met 
a big black bear, and the bear was standing on 
his hind legs. As soon as he spied the old man 
he made for him; the latter dropped on his knees 
“Oh Lord 
save dis pore disluted sinful nigger; surely you 


was walking out in the 


and commenced to pray, as follows: 


saved Daniel in de lions den; surely you will save 
dis old nigger. Oh Lord! come down here and 
save me yourself; don’t send no one else for dis 


ain’t no child’s play; come you self.” 
DPT 


The Dog's Name 
First Little Girl—What do you call your dog? 
Second Little Girl—We call him “Dam.” 
First Little Girl—What an awful wicked name, 
who gave him that? 
Second Little Girl—Papa did. 
“Dam the dog.” 


He always says 


DDT 


An Ideal Service Hotel 


Located in the heart of the theatre, shopping 
and business district of New York, and yet sur- 
rounded by an exclusiveness that few hotels of 
the metropolis enjoy, stands the “Park Avenue,” 
which represents an outlay of $3,000,000 for the 
comfort, convenience and even luxury of its 
guests. 

The management, Messrs. Reed & Barnett, are 
both hotel men of successful experience. For ser- 
vice people this house is an ideal headquarters, 
especially for the wives and families of officers 


on detached or foreign service, as the “Park Ave- 


nue” extends to ladies the same sense of protec- 
tion and courteous attention that they might en- 
joy in the privacy of their own homes. 

An attractive feature of the hotel in the summer 
is its beautiful palm garden and court, which en- 
14,000 feet. may dine 
amid the cooling atmosphere of the palms, while 
the electric fountain flashes and sparkles. 

Its location at Park Avenue, 32d and 33d 
Streets, with a subway entrance at the door, make 
it accessible to all parts of the city within a few 


closes square Here one 


minutes’ ride. 

A cordial invitation is extended by the manage- 
ment to officers of all arms of the service to in- 
spect this magn’‘ficent hotel, and a postal card re- 
quest will meet with a prompt response, which 
will place in your hands a beautiful little booklet 
describing the house in detail. 


a 


A Sure Indication 
The late General Jeff. C. Davis, at the time of 
his death Colonel of the 23d U. S. Infantry, and 
during the Civil War 
Corps on the “March to the Sea,” was an officer 
of many fine qualities, both professional and per- 


n command of the 14th 


sonal, but was notoriously careless of his dress 
and military appearance. 

During the great railroad strike of 1877, Gen- 
eral Davis was ordered to St. Lou's with three 
Infantry Regiments to restore order. On this oc- 
casion he wore a white duck Navy cap and a long 
linen duster, the buckle of his belt usually over the 
right hip and sword dangling in front, while his 
revolver reposed against h’'s spinal column. While 
disembarking at the Union Depot, amid the 
orderly confusion, our group was approached by a 
newspaper reporter, and the following colloquy 
ensued : 

“Will one of you gentlemen kindly point out 
General Davis to me?” 

Glancing around, Billy Miller, of the Med cal 
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Department answered, “He is not in sight just 
now.” 

Pointing to Major Randall (an ideal soldier) 
across the platform, the reporter asked, “Is not 
that the General ?” 

“No,” said Miller, “that is Major Randall of the 
23d.” 

“Well,” said the reporter, “will you not help me 
out by describing the General, so I shall have 
some chance of recognizing him when I do find 
him?” 

“With pleasure,” said Miller, “you hunt around 
until you find a man whom you are dead sure is 
not General Davis, and you have found him.” 


zz 
On the American Plan 


Governor Tanner—If negroes from Indiana are 
brought to Illinois to take the places of strikers 
I will meet them at the border and shoot them 
to pieces with Gattl ng guns! 

The Attorney-General—But, Governor, there is 
no law that will permit you to do this. 

Mr. Attorney-General, there 
are some laws that must be executed in advance 
of their enactment! 


Governor Tanner 


ee 
In the Wrong Class 


A negro exhorter at a great revival in the 
South shouted: “Come up and jine the army ob 
de Lord.” 

“T’se done jined,” replied one of the congrega- 
tion. 

’ asked the exhorter. 

“In de Baptis’ church.” 

“Why, chile,” said the exhorter, “yoh ain’t in 
the army; yoh’s in de navy.” 


a 


“Whar’d you jine?’ 


From Different Standpoints 


On a certain occasion, while Co. —— Infantry 
was at drill at bayonet exercise, there was a 
“mix-up” between two members of the com- 
pany, their rifles coming in violent collision. 
Upon being reproved by the First Sergeant, 
Private C exclaimed, “It wasn’t my fault, 
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Sergeant, for I was twice as far away from 
him as he was from me.” 


DP ET 


Uniform of the British Army 


BIRMINGHAM Buttons.—The buttons vary con- 
siderably in size, quality and design. There are 
usually three qualities of each type, a distinction 
being made between those worn by private sol- 
diers, officers and commis- 
sioned officers. Hussar regiments generally wear 
plain ball buttons, and the button worn in most 
of the infantry regiments is what is known as the 
“universal.” 

This consists of the Royal Arms or, in case of 
the the royal cypher sur- 
mounted by a crown. The latter, by the way, has 
been recently altered to suit the wishes of the 
King, who prefers the Tudor crown. 


non-commissioned 


Indian regiments, 


The regiments which wear the universal button 
have also their own badges, usually worn on the 
helmet plate, or particularly in the case of militia 
Of the latter the White 
Horse of Kent on the collars of the m litia bat- 
talion of the Third Territorial Regiment, and 
the Bear and Ragged Staff in the case of the 6th, 
are well known types. 


regiments, on the collar. 


viz., the White Rose of 
York on the uniforms of militia reg’ments, and 


But two of the devices, 


the bugle horn on those of the light infantry, were 
granted by general orders issued respectively in 
1811 and 1814. 

Not the least interesting badge is that ofthe 
Duke of Cornwall’s light infantry, which consists 
During the American War the rebel 
colonists threatened to annihilate the regiment, 
and the story goes that at Brandywine Creek the 
Cornwalls stained the feathers of their caps red 
in order that they might make a better target for 
the enemy’s rifles. 


of a feather. 


The story seems a peculiar 
one, but it is told in all seriousness. Besides the 
buttons, badges, belts and helmet furniture, etc., 
made for home and Colonial regiments, a very 
large quantity of buttons and badges is made in 
Birmingham for foreign governments, in addi- 
tion to a great variety of buttons for volunteers, 
commissionaires, bands and 


firemen, police, 


railway ‘servants. 


—— eee 





SOCIAL NOTES OF THE SERVICE 


Communications desired for publication in this department are invited from our readers in every 


branch of the service. 


All contributions must be signed by the sender as a guarantee of good faith but 


no contributor’s name will be published without permission. 


Fort Worden, Wash. 

Mrs. Voorhees and her San Francisco, 
who were guests of Captain and Mrs. Guy T. 
Scott, at Fort Casey, for a couple of weeks, have 
returned to their home. 

Lieutenant Howard L. Mart’n and his mother 
have departed for their old home near Burling- 
ton, Vermont. 


son, of S 


sick 
leave and goes to recuperate from extended ill 
health. 

The District was saddened by the unexpected 
death, July 17th, of Mrs. Lupton, who was visit- 
ing her daughter, Mrs. R. E. Noble, at Fort 
Casey. Dr. Noble was absent at the time at Van- 
couver Barracks, en route to American Lake. He 
and he and Mrs. Noble have 
gone to Alabama, where interment will take place 
at Mrs. Lupton’s home. 

Those who have visited Seattle recently for 
shopping and recreation have been Lieutenat G. 
Sevier and Lieutenant and Mrs. H. J. McCauley, 
of Fort Casey, Lieutenant and Mrs. J. C. Ohn- 
stad and Lieutenant and Mrs. K. C. Masteller, of 
Fort Worden, Mrss J. M. 
Wheeler Seely, of Fort 
Flagler. 


Lieutenant Martin is on 


, 


returned on leave 


and 
Miss 


Lieutenant 


and their guest, 


L’eutenant and Mrs. Wheeler and Miss Seely 
and Mrs. E. E. Persons, of Fort Flagler, Captain 
and Mrs. R. P. Reeder, Mrs. Chas. A. Clark and 
Miss Clark, of Fort Worden, have all been re- 
cent visitors to Victoria, B. C 

Major George F. Barney left August 1st for 
Fort Totten, where he has been ordered for duty. 
The major has been in command at Fort Casey 
for the last year and his departure was regretted. 

Major General A. W. Greely, with his aide, 
Captain F. L. Winn, inspected the armament at 
Forts Casey, "Flagler and Worden on July 27th. 
H's trip was a hurried one, as he was en route 
for American Lake to make an inspection of the 
ground to be used for manceuvres. 

Chaplain Edmund P. Easterbrook treated the 
children of the three posts to a delightful picnic 
upon July 24th. It was the first event of its kind 
ever held in the district, and about one hundred 
children. and parents enjoyed the day. The 
steamer Thomas took the merry makers to Fort 
Casey, where the day was spent near the beach. 
At noon a sumptuous repast was laid forth and 
all the little ones did full justice to the goodies. 
and 
Mrs. 


The afternoon was in games, 


amusements. 


spent 


Mrs. 


races 


other Easterbrook, 
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Scott, Mrs. Reeder, Mrs. Masteller and others 
assisted in making it a pleasant day. 

Lieutenant E. S. Wheeler and 
rived at Fort Flagler July 17th, and Lieutenant 
Augustine McIntyre and his bride, July 4th. 
Lieutenant McIntyre had been on temporary leave 
at San Francisco after the earthquake. He and 
Mrs. McIntyre have now gone to Fort Monroe, 
and en route will spend a short leave in Ken- 
tucky. 

The district is quite short of officers now, 


his bride ar- 


many having been ordered elsewhere on perma- 
nent or temporary duty, while a few are on 
leave. 

Captain and Mrs. M. M. Mills have gone to 
the Virgina Military Institute, where Captain 
Mills detailed Professor of Military 
Science When Captain Mills re- 
ceived his detail Mrs. Mills and Mrs. Curt’s G. 
Rorebeck the 
Alaskan trip on the transport Buford, which car- 
ried two battalions of the roth Infantry to their 
Alaska stations. 

Lieutenant Rorebeck was absent at Monterey, 
California, on duty at the d'vision competition, 
the first two weeks in August. 

Lieutenant J. A. 
with a Field Battery at the American Lake man- 


has been 


and Tactics. 


were absent together making 


Berry is on temporary duty 


ceuvres. 

Miss Bradley, who has been the guest of her 
friend, Mrs. Clark, at Worden, has gone to Palo 
Alto, California. 

Lieutenant Masteller was a guest of Comman- 
der R. E. Coontz, U. S. N., on the standardiza- 
tion and endurance trials of the new battleship, 
the Nebraska, on July 16th and 17th, and reports 
The 


her screws took place on a one-mile course off 


most interesting trips. standardization of 
Vashon Island, a few miles Southwest of Seattle. 
test full 
speed out Puget Sound past these torts, and out 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca. 

nied by the destroyer Preble 
of the State of Washington, Senator Piles, Con- 


Her four-hour endurance was run at 
She was accompa- 

Governor Mead, 
gressman Humphreys and other prominent 
Seattle men were aboard July 16th; the army 
officers aboard were Colonel Wm. A. Glassford 
and Captain H. W. Stamford, of 


Corps and L’eutenant Masteller of the Artillery. 


the Signal 
Other prominent business and professional men 
of the Northwest were aboard the second day. 
The trials were entirely successful, the Nebraska 
made a speed of 19.06 knots, the required speed 

the Moran 
congratulated 


19 knots. Her contractors, 


Seattle, 


being 


Brothers, of are to be 
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heartily upon their success. Seattle is very proud 
of the vessel and her builders. 

Captain and Mrs. Reeder entertained the post 
card club, July 13th. Masteller 
the fortunate one who carr‘ed off the prize after 
a delightful evening at hundred. Among 
those present were Captain Mills, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Masteller, Mrs. Ohnstad, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Clark and Miss Clark, Lieu- 
tenant J. C. Peterson, Mr. Preston, Mr. and Mrs. 
Landes of Port Roberts of 


Lieutenant was 


five 


Lieutenant and 


Townsend and Mrs. 
Victoria. 

Dr. E. E. Persons has received an order to go 
He will depart in about three 
Mrs. Persons has gone to her home for 


to the Philipp'nes. 
months. 
a two months’ visit before leaving for the islands. 

Major H. M. Chittenden, C. E., 
at Seattle, has been a frequent visitor to the Dis- 


now stationed 


trict recently. 
Captain Wm. F. 
a short stay at the Presid’o, San Francisco, where 


Hancock has returned after 
he was undergoing examination for promotion. 
Senator Scott arrived the 1st of August and 
is visiting his son, Captain Guy T. Scott, at Fort 
Casey. 
Lieutenant Offnere Hope has gone on a 
This ‘s the first time he has been 


District, 


three 
months’ leave. 


away since he came to the four years 


ago, and his leave is well deserved. 

Lieutenant Peterson has been appointed Dis- 
trict Ordnance Officer to fill the vacancy on Col 
onel Taylor’s staff caused by the departure of 


Lieutenant Birnie. 


West Point in August 


THE CLOSING DAYS OF CAMP SCHOFIELD. 


In former years the last two weeks of camp 


were a repetition on a diminished scale of the 
As at the beginning of 
and 


first two weeks of June. 

the then, at 
relatives flocked to attend the gay doings which 
marked the last days of the encampment. The 
Color L'ne the illumination of 
camp, the return of the furlough class, the: 28th 
ball, and the striking of camp were events. Now 
all is changed under the new order of things. It 
may be that the actual warfare in which the older 


“season,” or its close, friends 


entertainment, 


men have engaged has caused the desire to make 
as much as possible of the preparatory work ot 
the cadet, the 
several years past, occupied a week or ten days 
of the latter half of August. There is still the 
“28th hop” to which to look forward, where the 


and “practice march” has, for 


furloughmen forget their homes’ckness for a few 
hours, old friends turn up, and the officers of the 
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new detail make their first appearance on the 
social scene. 

In 1903 camp was illuminated in much of the 
old-time spirit, and many novel devices were in- 
troduced, features suggested by the frequent out- 
ings of the corps. In 1904 a favor German took 
the place of the ‘Illumination, and again in 1905 
a masquerade was the form of entertainment next 
devised. In each case there was a suggestion of 
illum‘nation in the grounds surrounding Cullum 
Hall, where the dances were held. 

But this year the streets of C and D Compa- 
nies and the general parade presented a scene the 


After 


like of which was never witnessed before. 
slowly affecting an entrance to the “Rue de Folie’ 
on the presentation of his ticket of admission, the 
and 


vis tor was transported to Coney Island, 


could he have inhaled the fresh sea breeze in- 
stead of the somewhat oppressive atmosphere of 
a sultry August night, the illusion would have 


been perfect. 


CAMP ILLUMINATED AUGUST IIT, 1906, 


The “barker” was there, urging him to miss 
nothing. The “police” were in full force, and the 
stalwart cadets made fine looking spec mens. The 
peddler, in wig and beard, who hawked his wares 
and told of his domestic burdens defied recogni- 
The kept 
natured cadets well employed in supplying the 


tion. “Merry-go-round” two good 
“power” during the evening, while the swing de- 
veloped the muscles of a tall, sumptuously attired 
gentleman in high hat and frock coat. Professor 
Bosco’s wonderful dive of 120 feet, as advertised 
to be performed by a “real, live cadet,” might 
have admiring 
relatives, ‘but the Professor, on near approach, 


was too evidently a “fake” to cause much appre- 


caused some uneasiness among 


In like manner the head of the “Human 
and awaiting 


hension. 
Target” protruding from a tent 
with 
The 


ducks of “Sea Girt” moved in slow procession for 


the marksmanship of the ladies, armed 


rubber balls, ceased to cause nervous thrills. 
the skill of the masculine visitor. The incubator 
babies were there, reflect ng great credit on their 
training, in their white gowns and cunning little 
white caps tied with blue and pink ribbons. There 
were attractive trained nurses at the Emergency 
Hospital, ready to supply “first aid to the in- 
jured.” Below the tent where they were em- 
ployed was a placard reading: “Take off your hat, 
by order of the Surgeon.” 
“The Yearling’s Paradise,” “Lean Back,” “Low 
Bridge” were the signs displayed over the en- 
trance to a sylvan retreat within which was found 


Or 
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the skeleton af a horse bearing the name of old 
“Lindsey.” 

A patient donkey transformed into the sem- 
blance of a camel by judiciously disposed “humps” 
bore the children about tirelessly throughout the 
evening. 

There was the excitement of a hold-up, bound to 
occur to passengers braving the dangers of a ride 
Or one might 
“Shoot the Chute” down an improvised toboggan 
The Indian village dis- 
closed warriors painted for the war-path or peace- 
fastened Indian 
fashion, by the wigwam fires. The Irish village 
One entered through a stile, and 
“Lakes of Killar- 
ney,’ the Blarney stone and an Irish “wake.” A 
bewildering maze led at length to a skeleton bear- 
ing the familiar sobriquet of one of the “tacs.” 
the names of 
“departed” tacs, while the resting places bearing 


in the mail coach to Devil’s Hole. 
slide—if so disposed. 
ful squaws, bearing pappooses 


was inimitable. 
saw the interior of cabin, the 


Tiny mounds were marked with 


the names of those soon to depart were left un- 
ccvered, 

The “Minot tactical problem” was attempted by 
many. A soup tureen, How-How, and six gigan- 
tic tacs represented respectively the Superinten- 
Commander tactical officers. 


dent, and the six 
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Every one was invited to “take a whack at the 
tacs” and the successful shots scored according 
to rank. 

The Arc de Triomphe recounted difficulties sur- 
mounted (C. Smith, Descrip. etc.) and journeys 
(to St. Louis, Washington, etc.) to be under- 
taken “Never Again” by the Class of 1907. The 
restaurant offered refreshment for the body, and 
diversion for the mind at one and the same time, 
the latter in the form of a continuous perform- 
ance. There were wild animals in cages; a live 
“goat” in a section room; a cadet behind prison 
bars awaiting trial before a judge, arrayed in wig 
and gown, etc., etc., etc. 

All were loath to go, when, at about midnight 
the class cheers were given and the bugle sounded 
“taps.” 


VISIT OF IST CLASS TO FISHER’S ISLAND FOR ARTILL- 
ERY PRACTICE. 


| PRACTICE MARCH OF THE CORPS. 


At 4.30 next morning reveille sounded, and the 
first classmen having breakfasted, boarded the 
West Shore train about 6 A. M. for the first stage 
of their journey to Fisher’s Island, whither they 
have gone for a week’s artillery practice. Cap- 
tain Summerall is in charge of the party. They 
will return at the close of the wéek; and on Mon- 
day, August 20th, the entire corps will leave for 
a practice march. On their return camp will be 
broken and the rest of the corps will be already 
in barracks before the return of the furlough 
class on August 28, when the ball will occur. 


GERMAN BY MESDAMES LARNED AND WATSON, 
JULY 28. 

Among the very pleasant entertainments which 
will always be associated with Camp Schofield 
was a favor German given on July 28 by Mesdames 
C. W. Larned and J. H. Watson, in Cullum Hall, 
for the members of the 1st class and their friends 
The favors were 
mostly of a military character. About 80 couples 
partic pated in the dance, which was a delight- 
ful affair in every particular. 


at the post or in the vicinity. 


MINOT TACTICAL PROBLEM, OR SHAM BATTLES 
AUG. 4. 

A “Minot tactical problem” was solved by the 
corps on August 4th, when three companies of 
cadets under Captain M. F. Smith, with reinforce- 
ments of cavalry, a mountain gun, etc., led an at- 
tack on the post, defended by Captain Summerall, 
with two compan’es, similarly reenforced. In a 
battle which lasted from noon until nearly 4 P. 
M., the attacking force was successful, and having 
captured the scouts of the enemy were able to 
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make their way into camp unobserved. The fight- 
considerably to the north of the 
post, Eight Crow Nest Mountain was circled in 
A number of visitors followed the 
trails of the forces to the best of their ability 
throughout the day. 


ing took place 


the conflict. 


CAMP REGISTER FOR 1906. 

The Cadet Register for 1906 shows the present 
strength of the corps to be 476, divided as fol- 
lows: Ist class, 109; 2d, 116; 3d, 124; 4th, 127. 
Total number of graduates up to date 4,530. 


VISITORS. 


Among recent visitors at the post have been: 
Major Beverly H. Dunn, Ordnance Dept.; Major 
G. H. G. Gale, Inspector General’s Department; 
Captains W. A. Holbrook, 5th Cavalry; C. C. 
Smith, 14th Cavalry; Captain B. L. Reed, Chief 
Engineer Chalker, Lieutenants Wolf and Worth 
G. Rose, of the U. S. Revenue Cutter Service. 


NOTICE OF DEATHS OF MRS, MARY A. DERBY, MRS. 
CHARLES T. ALEXANDER. 

Lieutenant Colonels George McC. Derby and 
Will'am M. Black, Corps of Engineers, accompa- 
nied the remains of Mrs. Mary A. Derby, which 
were interred beside those of her husband, Cap- 
tain George H. Derby, in the post cemetery on 
August 3d. 

Chaplain Brown read the committal service at 
the grave on Tuesday August 7, when the remains 
of Mrs. Julia Barret Alexander, wife of Briga- 
dier General Charles T. Alexander, retired, were 
laid to rest in the post cemetery. Dr. Alexander 
was post surgeon at West Point from about ’78 
to ’82, holding at that time the rank of Major. 
Mrs. Alexander, who will be remembered by old 
residents at the Point, died at Bar Harbor, Maine, 
on August 2d. 


DEATH OF SERGEANT CONNOR. 

Sergeant Martin Connor, who had charge of 
the Lusk reservoir on the Tack Island, a veteran 
of the Cuban campaign and an efficient engineer, 
having had charge of all the engineering work at 
the post entrusted to a non-commissioned officer 
for many years past, died at his home on July 
30th. The funeral service, with full military 
honors was held on August 2d and the remains 
interred in the post cemetery. 


DEATH OF DR. WILLIAM SAUNDERS. 
Long before this number of the magazine 
reaches the hands of its readers they will have 
learned the sad intelligence of the death of Dr. 
William Saunders, and will feel in his passing 
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might well 
Jameson have praised it 
‘into the ninth 
* * * degree,” and 
is made by certainly he 
The Perfect Drink for Summer Outings the old nuts 
A cool, refreshing and stimulating delight for the method of marked it 
picnic in the woods—the automobile party—all 
outdoor sports. CLUB COCKTAILS are ex- The FERFEC- om 
quisitely blended from choicest liquors, aged and Pot Still TISSIMA 


mellowed to delicious taste, flavor and aroma. 


Seven varieties—each one delicious. Order 
CLUB from your Dealer 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 
LJ TT A 









E desire to place this whiskey of 

rare quality before the discrimi- 

nating connoisseurs of the Army and 
Navy. Its age and mellow body make 
it essentially a gentleman's whiskey. 
Manufactured as it is by the good old 
costly way, the Pot Still Method, it re- 
tains its flavor and purity, and gives it a 
uniformly excellent quality for which 
John Jameson & Son are renowned the 
world over. From the time of mashing 
until duty is paid and the Spirit released 
from bond, the entire process is under 
the strict supervision and control of the 
Inland Revenue Department. We offer 
this product of Dublin to the Service, 
with the full confidence that a trial will 
convince the most skeptical and discrim- 
inating consumer of its merits. Try a 
Jameson Highball and become convinced 
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away the loss of a friend, for such he was to all 
graduates of the Academy, and to all, of whatso- 
ever rank or station, with whom he came in con- 
tact. His death occurred at his home in High- 
land Falls on Friday, August 3d. After an illness 
which had confined him to his house for about six 
weeks. Previous to that time he had been daily 
at his office. While hs generous sympathy was 
ever extended to all in any trouble or sorrow, he 
seldom spoke of his own ills, and to many the an- 
nouncement of his death will have come as a 
shock. 

The funeral, with full military honors, was held 
at the Cadet Chapel on Monday afternoon, August 
6th, at 2 o'clock. Services were conducted by 
Rev. Dr. W. R. Thomas, rector of the Church of 
the Holy Innocents, at Highland Falls, assisted by 
Chaplain Brown of the Art llery, acting Chaplain 
at the Academy. Ryder Post, G. A. R., attended 
the funeral of this comrade in a body. There 
were many beautiful floral tributes, among the 
number one presented by the Corps of Cadets. 
The interment was made at the post cemetery. 
The following order, published at the time, ex- 
presses very accurately the sentiment of this com- 
munity on the sad occurrence. 


Heapguarters U.S. Minitrary AcApemy, 


West Point, N. Y., August 4, 1906. 
GENERAL ORDERS 
No, 21. 

The Superintendent announces with deep sor- 
row the death at H’ghland Falls, N. Y., at 4.10 
o'clock Friday afternoon, the 3d instant, of Wil- 
liam Saunders, Hospital Steward, U. S. Army, re- 
tired, and dental surgeon, who for fifty years has 
been actively connected in his professional 
capacity with the Military Academy and the Post 
of West Pont. 

Dr. Saunders was born in England, September 
19, 1835. 
appointed hospital steward in the U. S. Army, and 
was assigned to duty for dental work at the 


He studied dentistry, and in 1857 was 


Academy, In 1885 he was placed on the retired 
list of the Army, but continued, under special ar- 
rangements, to practice dentistry among the 
officers and cadets of th’'s institution until a short 
time before his death 

In addition to his special work as dental sur 
geon he assisted in his capacity of hospital 
steward at many important surgical operations, 
and from a very early per'od of his career per- 
formed the functions of sexton for the Post of 


West Point 


vice, covering half a century, his record is one of 


Throughout this long term of ser- 


consistent devotion to duty; perfect integrity of 
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character, high professional sk ll, and boundless 
generosity. Dr. Saunders has endeared himself 
to successive classes of cadets and to officers, sol- 
diers, employees and their families by number- 
less acts of personal kindness and sympathy by his 
unfailing gen ality of temperament and by his un- 
selfish devotion in times of sorrow, trouble and 
distress to the many who have sought his aid 
and advice. 

Funeral service, with the military honors due 
to his grade will be held in the chapel of the 
Military Academy at 2 o’clock, P. M., on Monday 
the 6th instant. 

By Command of Brigadier General MILLs 

F. W. Crark, 
1st Lieutenant Artillery Corps, Adjutant. 


DEPARTURE OF GENERAL MILLS ON AUGUST 31 

General Mills expects to leave the Point on 
\ugust 31st, and the order assigning him to the 
Phil ppines as his next post has already been 
issued. To General and Mrs. Mills the heartiest 
and best wishes are extended for a pleasant trip 
and a pleasant station, which Fort McKinley is 
said to be. They will spend a short time in travel 
before joining. Their friends feel very deep re- 
gret at their departure from a station where they 
have made many warm fr’ends, renewed old 
friendships and dispensed the most charming 
hospitality during the past eight years 

There has been so much of sad news in this 
letter that it may be well to close it with more 
cheerful news. 

NEW ARRIVALS AT THE POS 

Congratulations are being received by Captain 
and Mrs. Edward P. O’Hern on the birth of a 
son, Edward Philip, Jr., on August 6th, and by 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Irwin L. Hunt, on a similar 
happy occurrence, their son having arrived on 
\ugust 0. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 

Captains H. C. Schumm and Traub, who were 
detailed to observe the fall manceuvres of the 
German army, sailed for Germany early in 
\ugust 

Mrs. James Erw'n and the Misses Winifred and 
Hlenrietta. Erwin are spending the summer at 
Green Lake, Wis. Mrs. Wm. Paulding has gone 
to Martha's Vineyard for an extended visit. 

Mrs. Walter Gordon and Mrs. Monroe Mc- 
Farland and baby are spending the summer at 
Green Lake 

Mrs. Cole made a short visit in Eureka Springs, 
\rk., dur ng the month. 

Mrs. Rubottom, wife of Lieutenant Rubottom, 
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is spending the summer at the lakes visiting her 
Linell, of Old Mission, Mich 

Mrs. Johnson is visting her mother, Mrs 
Mont., the 


Lieutenant Crusin 


aunt, Mrs 
Hill, 
at Helena, for 
Both 


who were injured recently by 


summer. 


and Captain 
falls from 


Martin, 
horses, 
are on the road to rapid recovery. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. G. A. Wieser are spending 
San Francisco 
Mrs 

They are 
Mr 


summer with relatives in 

\ son 
dolph Ie 
the 
Mrs 

The 
rebuilt 


beds 


the neighborhood of $43,000 


the 


was born to Lieutenant and Ru- 


Smyser, of the 14th Cavalry. 
Mrs 


Shore Craige, of 


guests of Smyser’s parents, and 
Leavenworth 

sewerage purification plant here is to be 
the 


will 


shortly and number of purification 


increased. It cost the Government in 


Captain Grote, Post Exchange Office: 
charge of the garrison while the troops are 


Lieutenant W. E 
Adjutant 


manoeuvres Gunster i 
as Post 
Mrs passing the summer 
Riley, Kans., as are Mrs. R. D. Walsh anc 
R. Sterritt Mrs. D. H. Boughton is 
Mrs 


The most interesting polo game of th« 


Bessel is 


her sister, Switzler, of Omaha 
was played at 


City Polo 


sulting in 


Kansas City between the 


Club Post 


score of Rt 2 it 


and the 


polo te 


City 
Miss Winifred 
kopf, of Des Moines, iF 


| rwil 


enterta 


the past month 


Mrs. Clinton, daughter of Major 


Howell, has returned to Fort Joy, N 


Howell 


she will be during the 


het 
summer 
Walsh. of 


selected to go to Fort Ril 


accompanied daughter E: 
Captain Robert D 
was 
out a site for the camp 
Gen. Franklin Bell 
Washington again 


Chief 


Lieutenant C. F. Cox has gone to Washington 


for treatment in the General Hospital 
Mrs. Currie, 
Artillery Corps, has 
weeks 
Earl 
killed 


Board found the shooting a 


wife of Lieutenant Currie, of th« 


been s ck for number of 


Duval, soldier, accidentally shot and 


William Colvin while on guard duty. The 
ccidental and acquitted 
and released him 
Mrs guest, 
Mrs. Dodge, of Wash ngton, D. C 
Mrs. McDonald gave 


ing to quite a 


Musgrove has for her mother, 


a bridge party one even- 


number of friends 
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Mrs. Daniel Boughton is a guest of her sister, 
Miss Neb. 
Lieut. Col. Ezra B. Fuller, retired, has arrived 


Switzer, of Omaha, 
and taken up his pos tion as librarian here. 

Lieut. J. J. 
Mo., 
College 


Mayes has returned to Springfield, 
to resume his duties as instructor at Drury 
Lieut. Morrow was very ill with tonsilitis, but 
recovered sufficiently to jo'n his regiment, the 
i8th Infantry, on their march to Fort Riley. 
The presbyterian ministers of Kansas City made 
up a pleasure party to the Post and spent an 
They 


were very pleased and delighted with their visit. 


afternoon in looking over the garrison. 


Captain Case, commissary officer of the post, 
has gone to Austin, Texas, for duty during the 
manoeuvres. 

Other 
Captain 


beside 
Lieutenant were 
the 18th Infantry, Captain 
Raymond of the Engineer Corps, and Lieut. Cole- 
man of the oth Cavalry. 

Major J. B 
garrison 


started 


the Post, 
Gunsten, 


officers removing in 


Grote and 


Lieut. Musgrove of 


Erwin, after a brief stay in the 
San 
Philippines to enter upon his 


upon his return from Francisco, 
for the 
dut'es as inspector-general. 

Dental Surgeon John D. Milliken is on duty 
at Fort Riley during the encampment there. 
Mrs. 
during the latter part of July in Kentucky and 


Georgia and North Carolina. 


Lieutenant and Clarence Sherr 1] visited 


Platt City was the location selected for a very 
enjoyable picnic given by Captain and Mrs. Law- 
Mrs. 
Mrs. Traub, Captains K’ng and Butner and other 


ton, Captain and Baldwin, Captain and 


members of the garrison 
There seems to be a general exodus from the 


f both Some are off 


Post of ladies. 
for the summer and some made only short trips. 


officers and 

Lieut. Edward Kreger went to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
immediately after graduation. Lieut. Leasure has 
left for Detro't, Mich. William Winters 


was absent for a short time, visiting with relatives 


Lieut. 


and friends in West Virginia. 

Lieutenant Ball left for Sedam, Kans., Lieuten- 
McCullough for Salt Lake Cty, Utah, Lieu- 
tenant Lindsay for Philadelphia, Lieutenant Car- 
Fort Riley, Lieutenant Cox for Wash- 


Captain Bates for Knoxville, Tenn 


ant 
ter for 
ington 
Lieut. and Mrs. Campbell. made a short trip to 
New York City. Mrs. Bfbunlee, of St. Louis, 
the Mrs Mrs. Gordon, has 
home 
and Mrs 


wee ks 


sister of Erwin and 
returned 
Lieut Barnes visited in Warren, Ohio, 


a few 
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Mrs. Baker has gone to Hagerstown, Md., and 
Captain and Mrs. Baldwin made a brief visit in 
Georgia. 
Captain and Mrs. McFarland were in Green 
Falls, Wis., for some time. 
Fitch 
relatives a few days. 
York. 


Captain and 


Lieut. was in St. Louis visiting with 
Capta'n Woodruff visited 
in New 


Mrs. 


in Excelsior Springs. 


Davis made a brief visit 
Mrs. Willis Uline also vis- 
ited there with her two daughters. 

Lieut. Charles Morrow is home again from a 
in Kentucky. 
Paul W. Beck, Miss Grace 
Senter, who visited in the Post the past winter 
William Mould, re- 
tired, formerly of the 18th Infantry. 


two months’ visit 


The niece of Mrs. 
has been married to Lieut. 


The last hop of the season for the ch'ldren was 
given at Pope Hall and was immensely enjoyed 
both by young and old. 

Work has already commenced on the new Y. 
M. C. A; Weller has 


charge of its construction. 


building here. George 


General and Mrs. Sanno, their daughter and 
baby, all have gone to the lakes for the sum- 
mer. 

Mrs. 


Paul and summer resorts at the 


Chaplain and Silver are spending their 
vacation in St. 
northern lakes. 

Capta'n J. E. 
luncheon, having for his guests 
Arries, Seeds, Wilson and Smith. 

Capt. E. L. Butts 
Col. 
Grote, Evans, Clark and Lieut. Barnes. 

Capt... 2. b. J. 
at the Infantry and Cavalry School, is spending 


Normoyle entertained at a stag 
Messrs. C. R. 


His 


Paulding, Captains Normoyle, 


gave a stag dinner. 


guests were 
Parker, instructor of languages 


two months ‘n Europe. 

The Post Library has been established at Fort 
Riley during the months of the manceuvres. 

Lieut. Cruson is entertaining his sister, Mrs. P. 
Demins, of Wilkinsburg, Penn. 

Mrs. Cheney, of P'ttsburg, Penn., visited Chap- 
lain and Mrs 


\bout 1,750 enlisted men marched to Fort Riley, 


Silver for some weeks. 


250 miles distant, to go into camp for the ma- 
noeuvres, the oth Cavalry leaving first. 

lhe troops were in three columns, the En 
gineer battalion and signal company making one 
column, four trops of cavalry making the second 
column, the 29th Artillery making the third col- 
umn. All were equipped with the new rifle, dog 
tents, blanket and canteen. All four columns took 
different routes. 
trains, thirty-three cars, 
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preceded the troops, filled with the pontoon 
bridge and field trans of the Engineer battalion 
and the signal company. 

The Fort Leavenworth troops were the first to 
arrive at the manceuvre camp at Riley. The march 
took about eleven days, the Engineer corps ar- 
riving in advance. 

Dr. Buck and Dr. Pinquard remained in the 
garrison while the troops were absent. 

A deserter from the 3d battalion of the En- 
gineer corps stationed here was taken in St. Louis. 
His name is Charles May and he was first ar- 
rested for robbery and held to the grand jury 
in $500 bond. The Federal authorities have been 
notified. 

A dinner party given at the Hotel Baltimore 
in Kansas City, had for guests from the Post, 
Miss Hunting, Miss Ryan and Miss Bessie Kelsey, 
of Cleveland, Ohio; Mc- 
Cleave and West. 

Capt. E. P. Stuart accompanied the staff class 
to Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. He intends writing a 
book on the details of the ride to Atlanta. 

Mrs. H. E. Ely v'sited some time in Norfolk, 
Neb., the guest of friends in that town. 

Captain and Mrs. Peter Traub gave a most 
delightful dinner party to a few friends before 


Lieutenants Barnard, 


they went East. 

Lieut. Joseph Barnard made a short visit with 
his parents in Duluth during July. 

The Elks’ rooms at Topeka, Kansas, were the 
scene of a very del ghtful dinner in honor of the 
officers of the 18th Infantry while they were en- 
route to Fort Riley. The hosts at dinner were 
Adjutant General Hughes, Gen. Wilder S. Met- 
calf, Brig. Gen. Drew, Colonel Dennison and Cap- 
tain Mills. 

Lieut. Joyce, a member of the staff college, 
has reported for duty in Yellowstone Park. 

Colonel P. E. Hobbs, of the British Army, is 
in this country, detailed to make an inspection of 
the packing plants of the United States. He at- 
tended the manceuvres at Riley in the capacity 
While in this garrison he 
was the guest of Major and Mrs. Eben Swift. 

Mrs. Milliken, wife of Dental Surgeon Milliken, 
is with her mother in San Francisco for the sum- 
mer. 

Major McClaughry entertained Gen. B. F. 
Sheets and wife, Mr. R. E. Wilson and wife and 
Miss Sheets, of Oregon, Ill, while they were in 
the garr’son on their way home from Colorado. 

Captain and Mrs. Crawford are absent for the 
summer in Colorado. 


Col. F. 


of foreign attaché. 


D. Evans is back again after a year 
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spent in attending the War College in Washing: 
ton. 

Lieut. W. N. Hughes is making an extended 
trip through Yellowstone Park. 

The 9th Cavalry’s officers and ladies were guests 
at a surprise party given by Mrs. Erwin in 
honor of Major Erwin’s birthday. 

John R. Stone, electrician, has been appointed 
chief engineer of the prison. 


Annapolis and the Practice Cruise 


August proved a dull month at the Naval 
Academy, with drills and studies going on as if 
the Academic year had already begun. The senior 
members of the first class are nearing gradua- 
tion, which takes place September 12th. New 
officers are constantly arriving to take the place 
of those recently detached. 

With the practice squadron things have been 
busy enough. 

The cruisers Newark, Denver, Des Moines and 
Cleveland, and the monitors Arkansas and Florida 
spent the first week of the month in Long Island 
Sound and then went to Newport until the 11th. 
While there the midshipmen visited the Torpedo 
station, and became acqua’nted with the latest 
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torpedo construction and practice. The battleship 
squadron was also at Newport during this stay, 
and the town, itself, was having a Carnival week. 
The New York Yacht Club, on its annual cruise, 
was also at anchor in the harbor, and added to the 
holiday appearance. 

There was a large dance given at the Torpedo 
Station on the evening of the 7th, in which the 
War College, Training Station and Torpedo Sta- 
tion combined to entertain the officers of the fleet. 
Mrs. Merrill, the wife of Captain Merrill, of the 
War College, and Mrs. Gleaves, wife of Com- 
mander Gleaves, of the Torpedo Station, received 
the guests. 

The squadron sailed south from New London 
on the 16th, and arrived at the mouth of the 
Potomac River on the 18th. The first classmen 
were taken up the river on the monitors to visit 
the Naval Gun Factory, at Washington and the 
Naval Proving Grounds at Indian Head, Md. A 
thorough inspection of these plants was made, and 
on the 25th the entire squadron disembarked the 
midsh'pmen at Annapolis. 

This premature return to Annapolis—the squad- 
ron was not due until the 31st—was caused by the 
orders recently received to proceed to Oyster Bay 
and form part of the immense fleet to be reviewed 
there on the 3d of September by the President of 
the United States. 

This six day’s extra leave of absence was re- 
ceived with cheers by the brigade, for it was 
totally unexpected. Upon landing from the ships 
the midshipmen immediately went on leave until 
September 29th, amid great demonstration— 
“September leave” is a bright spot in Annapo- 
lis life. 

There have been lots of baseball during the 
summer and the most notable game, attended, as 
it was by thousands, was that of the Newark 
and the Arkansas, at New London, in which 
Spencer, the Captain of the Academy Football 
eleven, pitched the Arkansas team to victory, in 
an errorless game, to the score of 3 to I. 


Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor 

Mrs. Tompkins, of Fort Robinson, Neb., with 
her small daughter is visiting her mother, Mrs. 
Grimes. 

Mrs. Landers has had as a guest Mrs. Wilson, 
of Columbus, Ohio, and now has her sister, Mrs. 
Walling, of Denver. 

On Wednesday afternoon, July 18th, Mrs. Lan- 
ders gave the ladies of Fort Hamilton an op- 
portunity to hear Mrs. Wilson’s beautiful voice. 
She gave intense pleasure to all by a number of 
exquisite and touching songs. 
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Mrs. Wm. P. Stone gave a most attractive and 
enjoyable “bridge” party on August Ist. There 
were four tables, and the highest score at each 
table received a charming prize. The winners 
were Mrs. Brewster, highest score; Miss Hinkle, 
second; Mrs. Hinkle, third, and Mrs. Bain of the 
Shore Road, fourth. The other ladies present 
were Mrs. Grimes, Mrs. Tompkins, Mrs. Ed- 
wards, Mrs. Andruss, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Roberts, 
Miss Wade, Mrs. Andruss, of Bay Ridge, and 
Miss Gelston of the Shore Road. Those who do 
not play “bridge,” including Mrs. Harmon, the 
Misses Harmon, Miss Oliver and a few others, 
came in later, and enjoyed the refreshments and a 
delightful program rendered by the band, which 
was in the hall. 

On August 3d Mrs. Grimes gave a delightfully 
informal “bridge” party of two tables, and on the 
7th Mrs. Hinkle followed with an informal 
gathering, also of two tables. 

Lieutenant Andruss took the baseball team to 
Sandy Hook July 25th. Although there was a 
misunderstanding about the game, Hamilton got 
the decision. 

The team went to Slocum on the oth, played 
two games and won both. 

Captain and Mrs. Horn are now members of 
the garrison of Fort Myer, and are greatly missed 
by all their old friends at Fort Hamilton. Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Hancock are spending the summer 
in Maine. 

Captain and Mrs. Kessler and family of Fort 
Wadsworth arrived about the 2oth of August. 

Captain Patton has joined his company, the 
o&th, and his wife and children are expected 
shortly. 

Mrs. Hamilton, of Albany, has been visiting 
Mrs. Hinkle. 

Lieutenants Gilmer are 
greatly missed by their home garrison. 

The Secretary of War has authorized the con- 
struction of a ten-set bachelor officer’s quarters, 
and one double coast artillery barracks, all of 
brick and stone. The contruction of these build- 


Farnesworth and 


‘ngs will be begun in the fall. 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


Assistant Surgeon William Powell accom- 
panied the troop overland to the summer manceu- 
vres, returning immediately after they reached 
their destination. 

Troop K of the 9th Cavalry gave a farewell 
picnic at Bloemick’s Grove. 

Captain William Horton, a member of General 
Corbin’s staff, has been receiving instructions in 
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veter.nary from Veterinary Surgeon 
Glasson, during the past month. 

The family of Chief Musician Frank J. Weber 
has been entertaining Miss Dolly Fiener, of South 
St. Louis. 

Lieutenant 
ington, D. C., 
upon for appendicitis. 

Walter Keys, of the Signal Corps, has reported 
at Fort Wood, N. Y., for duty. 

Contract Surgeon Caspar W. 
aga’n from Columbus, Texas. 

Lieutenant Goodspeed of the 3d Cavalry has re- 
turned from Idaho. He had 
charge of recruits to the 14th Cavalry. 

Captain W. T. Littlebrant 
tenant Colonel T. 
the 
daughter at dinner. 

A leave of one month has been granted Assis- 
tant Surgeon Wiliam L. Pyles. He and his wife 
have gone East on a visit to relatives. 

Lieutenant B. R. Camp of the oth Cavalry en- 
tertained Colonel Mrs. Von Schroeder at 
dinner. 

Colonel Herbert Tutherly, the Post comman- 


surgery 


John P. left for Wash- 


to enter a hospital and be operated 


Hasson 


3yars is home 


Boise Barracks, 


entertained Lieu- 


B. Jones, Inspector General of 
St. his 


Northern D vision at Louis, and 


and 
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dant, has gone leave of absence for two 
months, to be spent at his country home in Claire- 
mont, N. H. All his furniture and possessions 
were shipped in charge of Frank Antos, a former 
Sergeant of the 15th Cavalry. The Colonel ex- 
pects to retire in October. 

Corporal Everett G. Ward, 11th Cavalry, has 
returned from Fort Riley, Kansas. 

Miss Katherine Weber has had Miss Bee Pauli, 
of South Broadway, for a guest. 


on a 


Sergeant Henry Dunn of the S'gnal Corps has 


resumed work after three months spent in the 


Post hospital. 

Lieutenant William L. Luhn of the 5th Cavalry 
accompanied a detachment of recruits for the 
coast artillery to Fort Terry, N. Y. And Cap- 
tain Littlebrant of the 12th Cavalry took twenty- 
four recruits to Fort Riley, Kansas. 

A number of condemned horses and mules were 
sold by the Quartermaster during the month and 
brought very fa'r prices. 

Frank A. Williamson, of Company C, who de- 
serted and was found and tried and sentenced to 
a forfeiture of $30, has again deserted. 

Sergeant George S. Lewis of the Hospital Corps 
is back from duty at San Francisco. 
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A new granitoid walk has been constructed 
from C Company barracks to the street railway 
station. It is a welcome improvement. 

David J. Henry of the band is on furlough 
to attend the funeral of his mother at Gotham, 
Wis. 

Troop I of the oth Cavalry secured 13 sharp 
shooters and 38 marksmen, while Troop L secured 
4 expert riflemen, 12 sharp shooters and 38 marks- 
men at the Arcadia target range this season. 

Charles McLaughlin of Comp C has been de- 
tailed librarian of the Post library and Horace 
Rutherford of Company C has been detailed in the 
Post Exchange. 

Recruits arrive constantly from all parts of the 
United States. Over a have arrived 
within a few weeks. 

Fritz Everett and Arthur W. Day of Company 
A have both been apprehended as deserters and 
brought back to the garrison. 

Adolp H. Schneider, Hospital Corps, is back 
from Fort Snelling, where he escorted some re- 
cruits. 

Everyone is looking forward to the lighting of 
the Post by electric | ghts. 
have been submitted. 

Miss Hanley, daughter of Captain J. Hanley 


hundred 
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of the State Guards, was a guest of Captain and 
Mrs. C. C. Smith. 

Major W. B. Banister, post surgeon, examines 
the recruits who arrive in the post. 

First class Sergeant August Nickel’s l:ttle son 
sustained a broken arm while playing with some 
little friends. The bone was set and he is doing 
nicely. 

Wagon Master Blake of the Quartermaster’s 
department enjoyed a vacation spent in Hillsboro, 
Mo., this month. 

Colonel Mrs. Tutherly before their de- 
parture East were guests of honor at a dinner 
given by Captain and Mrs. Fuller of the goth 
Cavalry. 

Mrs. Eugene J. Ely, wife of Lieutenant Ely, is 
home again after a few weeks’ vis't with her 
parents in Sioux City, Ia. 


and 


A three days’ practice march was made by 
troops K and M of the oth Cavalry, under the 
command of Lieutenant Cox. 

A report submitted to the military secretary of 
the army at Washington shows that 3,772 re- 
cruits were received between July 1, 1905 and 
June 30, 1906. Of these 151 deserted and only 
20 per cent of the deserters were apprehended. 

The monument erected to John Madden, late rst 
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Sergeant, Troop G, 8th Cavalry, by the Wood- 
men of the World, was unveiled in the National 
Cemetery by members of the order with appro- 
priate ceremonies. 

After the departure of Colonel H. E. Tutherly, 
gth Cavalry, for the East, Captain A. M. Fuller, 
goth Cavalry, came into command of the Post. 

John Burke, a Quartermaster employee, was 
very seriously hurt by a blow on the head, given 
by another employee with whom he had had some 
trouble. Little hopes were entertained for his 
recovery. 

Lieutenant John Young, former depot adjutant, 
has been given a college deta'l at Raleigh, N. C., 
and has left the Post to assume his duties as 
military instructor. 

An open air concert was given in honor of Col- 
onel and Mrs. Tutherly just before their be- 
parture. 

Lieutenant Eugene Ely, 15th Cavalry, has been 
appointed recruit ng officer. 

Lieutenant Joseph V. Kuznik, oth Cavalry, re- 
sumed his duties as Quartermaster after a short 
visit spent away from here. 


Fort Crook, Neb. 


Since the departure of the troops from this 
garrison for Fort Riley, Kansas, socially things 
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have been very dull. Only a small detachment 
has been left behind under command of Captain 
Ralph R. Stogsdall to garrison the post. Many 
of the wives and families of the absent officers 
have gone to the lake and summer resorts, plan- 
ning to be absent until fall, making it st‘ll more 
dull for those who remain in the Post. 

Mrs. William E. Walsh and daughter, Meno, 
are at Lake Oksborn, Iowa. 

Mrs. Edward R. Stone went with her sister, 
Miss Castle, to the lakes in Minnesota. 

Mrs. George R. Guild left the early part of 
the week for Spearfish, South Dakota, where she 
will spend two months in the lumber camps 
with Lieutenant Guild’s father and mother, Mr. 
and Mrs. David Guild. 

Mrs. William A. Carleton has gone to Fort 
Riley to be the guest for a short time of Mrs. 
Guy Carleton. 

Mrs. Townsend Whelen writes of delightful 
times at Sea Girt. 

Mrs. Guy G. Palmer and children, who spent 
the early part of the summer on the Palmer farm 
in Illinois have returned to their home here. 


Miss Owens, of St. Louis, Mo., was the guest 
last week of Mrs. Clemmens McNullan. On Sat- 


urday evening Mrs. McNullan entertained de- 
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lightfully for her. During the evening a number 
of guessing games were played, Mrs. R. W. John- 
son and Mrs. Pauline Murphy being the lucky 
contestants and Captain Ralph R. Stogsdall and 
Mr. Libsey, of Omaha, cutting for the gentle- 
man’s prizes. The dining room table was charm- 
ingly arranged with Nile green candle shades and 
ribbons. 

Mrs. Copeland and Miss Copeland, of Omaha, 
are the week end guests of Mrs. Edward Pratt. 

Mrs. Isaac Erwin was called to Groselle, Michi- 
gan by the sudden death of her brother last 
week. 


Fort Apache, Arizona 


Major and Miss Bishop, accompanied by Mrs. 
Raysor, visited the Grand Canon of 
during August. 

G troop of the Fifth Cavalry, commanded by 
Lieutenant S. D. Smith, left the post on August 
third for a three weeks’ practice march. The 
route taken was through the Verde Valley to 
Fort Whipple, Arizona. 

Lieutenant Myers having failed to get in the 
first thirteen during the competition at Fort 
Keogh, Montana, returned to Fort Apache early 
in August. 

Lieutenant Dorsey Rodney left the garrison 
August 1st for Fort Sill, Indian Terirtory, to 
join in the pistol competition. 

Mr. Dubois and his brother, Mr. Henry Dubois, 
of Washington, D. C., during their college vaca- 
tion, while traveling through the West on horse- 
back, spent a week in the garrison. Their visit 
ended, they accompanied G troop on their march 
to Fort Whipple. 

Miss Gwendolen Overton returned to her home 
in Los Angeles on August 15th. She was accom- 
panied by Miss Amy Smith, who is to be her 
guest for several weeks. 


Arizona 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hesse, of Holbrook, Arizona, are 
visiting Lieutenant Raysor. 

Soon after the earthquake in San Francisco a 
large hole appeared in a mountain side close to 
the fort and from it came a rush of water. As 
the opening continues to grow a few alarmists 
are predicting weird events for the near future. 

One of the largest rattlesnakes ever seen near 
the post was shot by one of the men just as it 
was preparing to spring. Fifteen 
taken from it. 

Hunters are waiting impatiently for the hunt- 
ing season to open as quail are seen everywhere 
in unusually large numbers. 

Mr. Tom Raysor, of the garrison, and Mr. Mc- 
Vicker Haight accompanied G troop on its march. 

Sergeant Wagner of the hospital corps returned 
to the post in late August from Washington, D. 
C., where he was sent to take Sergeant Hardee 
of E troop to the Government Hospital. 


Fort Niobrara, Neb. 


A cotillon given at Gordon Hall by the staff offi- 
cers and ladies, Col. and Mrs. Hoyt, Captain and 
Mrs. Cronin and Captain and Mrs. Powell, proved 
a very enjoyable affair. The hall was prettily dec- 
orated for the occasion with shrubs and flowers. 
Punch and sandwiches were served from the 


rattles were 


stage. 

Captain Marshall Childs has arrived and re- 
ported for duty in the Post. 

Captain J. D. Leitch is home again after a visit 
with friends and relatives at Crete, Neb. 

Mrs. Fred W. Bugbee, wife of Lieutenant Bug- 
bee, has gone to spend the summer months with 
her parents in Kansas City. Lieutenant Bugbee 
accompanied her, returning after a visit of a week. 

The students of the Valentine Normal School 
were visitors in the Post and witnessed review 
and inspection. 
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Lieutenants Hay and Wiegenstein have been 
recommended as competitors for the rifle com- 
petition to be held at Fort Sill,» Oklahoma. Six 
other officers will go as scorers from the Post: 

Mrs. Mocklin, wife of Captain Edward Mock- 
lin, is spending the summer with her parents in 
Michigan. She is accompanied by her little son, 
Jimmie. 

Lieutenant Henry Wiegenstein was host at a 
dinner party given to the bachelors of the Post 
at the Bachelor’s Mess. 

Mrs. Powell, wife of Captain Hiram Powell, is 
spending the summer at Blair, Neb., where she 
will be joined by Captain Powell when he is 
through turning over quartermaster property in 
the garrison. 

The bachelors of the garrison entertained at 
a cotillon on the evening of the third. Un‘que 
favors appropriate to the Fourth of July were 
given to the guests. 
served. 

Shortly before the breaking up of the garrison 
due to the departure of the troops to Texas, the 
officers and ladies, members of the 1st Battalion, 


gave an original and unique out-of-doors enter- 


Sandwiches and beer were 


tainment. Invitations were issued for a “roof 
‘ garden” party, and the guests assembled at nine 
o’clock found stage erected, in 
front of which were numerous tables and chairs, 
where they seated themselves to listen to and 


see the performance given by different men from 
the various companies. 
very creditably, the 
of singing, dancing, 
Beer and sandwiches were served all evening at 
the tables. 

Sergeant Louis Broadus has been recommended 
for a certificate of merit for the bravery and 
coolness he displayed in disarming Private Bur- 
nett, of Company M, when he was attempting 
to kill another sergeant in the quarters. In dis- 
arming Burnett, Sergeant Broadus put his own 


an impromptu 


All acquitted themselves 
“stunts” being in the nature 
Indian club swinging, etc. 


life in jeopardy. 

A hop complimentary to Captain and Mrs. 
Amos C. Shattuck was given the evening prior 
to the’r departure to Washington, D. C., where 
Captain Shattuck has been detailed for work in 
the Quartermaster’s Department. 

Colonel and Mrs. R. W. Hoyt are at present in 
Geneva, New York, where they will be during 
the summer, Colonel Hoyt having been granted a 
sick leave. He is being treated 
at the sanitarium in Geneva. 

Captains Leitch and Lenihan are in Austin, 
Texas, having been detailed for duty relative 


four months’ 
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to the manoeuvre. Mrs. Lenihan and daugh- 
ters, Eleanor and Katherine, went with Captain 
Lenihan. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Robert Harbold are re- 
joicing over the arrival of a twelve-pound boy, 
Norris Brown Harbold, 

The members of the 25th Infantry Band gave 
a very enjoyable farewell hop at the Gymnasium 
prior to the departure of the troops. 

Mrs. Lyon, wife of Captain Lyon, and her two 
children, visited in Kansas City and then joined 
the troops as they passed through on their way 
to Texas. Her sister, Miss Duval, accompanied 
her to Texas, and will visit her for some months. 

A ball game for a purse of $25 was played 
in Valentine, Neb., by the 1st and 3d battalions. 
The game resulted in a score of 15 to 30 in favor 
of the 3d Battalion. 


Mrs. Douglas Donald and two children are 


visiting at the home of her mother in Valen- 
tine, Neb. 

The of the Post Exchange 
amounted to $145 for each company in the gar- 
rison. 


Captain M. J. Lenihan has been appointed to 


final dividend 


a position on the General Staff. 

Mrs. Harbold and her mother, Mrs. Brown, 
and sister, Miss Florence, will remain in the Post 
until Lieutenant Harbold is relieved from duty. 

Musician Nicholson, of Company L, attempted 
to commit suicide and almost succeeded. He shot 


himself through the left arm and was in a very 
serious condition. He will be incapaciated for 
further 


The 25th Infantry marched out of the garri- 
son at 6 o'clock on the night of the 23d. They 
reached the town of Valentine about 8:30 in the 
evening, where they were awaited by the people 
of the Most of the baggage had been 
loaded four or five days previously. The troops 
were marched at once to the train and the cars 
were boarded by the soldiers. The last load- 
ing of the baggage and other unforeseen delays 
detained the troops unt’l after midnight. About 
1 o’clock in the morning the start for Texas 
Two passenger trains and one freight 
train were required to haul the troops and bag- 
gage, running fifteen minutes apart. 

The officers’ wives and ladies who accompanied 
the troops were Mrs. O’Neil, wife of Captain 
J. P. O’Neil; Mrs. Troup and Miss Troup; Mrs. 
Grier, wife of Lieutenant Grier; Mrs. Penrose 
and Madame Penrose, wife and mother of Major 
Penrose; Mrs. Cronin, wife of Captain Marcus 
Cronin. 


service. 


town. 


was made. 
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Fort Riley, Kansas. 
Owing to the troops being in camp the Fort 
The four bands in camp 
give frequent concerts, and a number of convey- 


itself seems rather quiet. 


ances from post and town are usually seen in the 
vicinity of the band. 

Whooping cough is prevalent in the post, and 
several families are in quarantine. 

Mrs. Imogene Hoyle gave a dinner in honor of 
her brother, Lieutenant Hoyle, recently 
graduated from West Point. Those present, be- 
sides the host and hostess, were the Misses Ban- 
nister, Morgan, Godfrey, Adams, Boynton, Fannie 
Hoyle, and Lieutenants Parker, Winfree, Cub- 
bison, Dodds, Allin and Taulbee, 

Lieutenant Cortlandt Parker, 5th Cavalry (re- 
cently graduated from West Point), and Lieu- 
tenant R. E. DeR. Hoyle, Infantry, are visiting 
their respective parents, Colonel and Mrs. J. 
Parker, and Major and Mrs. E. D. Hoyle. 

Mrs. Haines, wife of Captain Haines, 11th 


Cavalry, at present Adjutant General of the Di- 
Mc- 


who 


vision, and family, are occupying Captain 
Cornack’s house. 

Mesdames Butts, Dillingham and Bessell, whose 
husbands are here with the 18th Infantry, are 
occupying rooms in Carr Hall. 

Mesdames Straub 
Warren, Fort 
quarters in the Artillery Post. 

Mrs. Walsh, wife of Captain R. D. Walsh, 9th 
Cavalry, who has been visiting Colonel and Mrs. 


and Miss 
occupying 


and Mortimer, 


from Snelling, are 


Godfrey, has gone with Captain Armstrong’s 
family for a few weeks’ rest in Colorado. 

Mrs. Sterrett, wife of Lieutenant Robert Ster- 
rett, has returned to Fort Leavenworth, after 
spending a few weeks with friends in this post. 

Mrs. Medical 
Department, was recently operated on for ap- 


Dean, wife of Captain Dean, 
pendicitis, but is able to be up now. 

Lieutenant Winterburn, 9th Cavalry, was here 
for a few days, packing up his household goods 
preparatory to going to Fort Leavenworth to at- 
tend the school. 

Generals Bell and Humphreys were here for a 
few days, locating sites for the additions neces- 
sary for the brigade post. 

The polo enthusiasts have been preparing for a 
tournament between the Forts Riley and Leaven- 
City City teams. 
The first day the Fort Riley team played against 
Junction City, and the Fort Riley “scrubs” against 
Fort Leavenworth. 


worth, Kansas and Junction 


There was some very good 
playing on all sides, the final scores being in favor 
of the Fort Riley teams, which played off on 
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Wednesday. On Saturday the winning team 
played Kansas City and won again. 

Mrs. Parsons, 9th 
Cavalry, has returned from her visit in Ohio. 

Mrs. Pearson accompanied her husband to Fort 
Sheridan, where he went for the rifle competition 

Mrs. Herman has gone to Ohio with her little 
boy, while Lieutenant Herman is in camp with 
his regiment. 

Lieutenant Colonel and Mrs. Bannister, Medical 
Department, have gone away for a short time on 
account of Colonel Bannister’s health. 

Captain Short, who has been out getting horses 
for the school, has returned to the post. 


Lieutenant and Mrs. Jones and family have re- 


Parsons, wife of Captain 


turned to the post after two months’ absence. 

Captain Babcock, who has been very sick, has 
sent to Fort Bayard, where he is getting 
much better. 


Saturday night the officers and ladies of the 
post gave an informal hop and reception to the 


been 


visiting troops. Ice cream and cake was served 
on the lawn outside the Administration Building 
all during the evening. 

Miss Bannister gave a dinner on Friday even- 
ing. The guests Misses Hoyle, Adams, 
Boynton and Marguerite Morgan; Lieutenants 
Hoyle, Honeycutt, Brown, Glassford, Howell and 
Dr. Bloomberg. 

The Enginer Corps has begun 
bridge The old 
washed away at the time of the flood three years 


were 


work on the 


across the Kaw. bridge was 


ago, and has never been replaced. It is expected 
that the new bridge will be open for traffic the 
first of November. 

It is reported that rattlesnakes are invading the 
Captain Haines, of the 16th Battery, is 
said to have killed one in his tent Tuesday night. 

The 29th Battery is in quarantine on the Smoky 


camp. 


Hill Flats. 
fected with glanders, and to avoid any possible 
spreading of the disease they have been separated 
from the rest of the command until sufficient time 


One of their horses was badly af- 


for the disease to develop in the 

other infected. The 

one horse was, of course, killed immediately. 
First Lieutenant H. Moiron has been confined to 


has elapsed 


animals, if any have been 


the post hospital with tonsilitis. 

Several foreign officers are due here for the 
purpose of observing the manceuvres. Lieutenant 
Colonel Frederico de Montefarde, Spanish Mili- 
tary Attaché; Major Kimishige Tanaki, Imperial 
Japanese Army and Military Attaché to the Jap- 
anese Embassy at Washington; and Captain 
Fournier, the French Military Attaché, will all 
spend several days at the Camp of Instruction. 
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Missouri State Guard in Camp at Cape Giradeau, 
Mo. 


Five hundred members of the National Guard 
of Missouri, took boat at St. Louis on the 
“City of Memphis” and landed at Cape Girar- 
deau, where camp was made for a week. The 
location of the camp, called Camp D’Armond, 
was on an old historical spot, the camping place 
of the Federal troops during the Civil war. 

Officers of brigade headquarters were: Gen. 
Harvey C. Clark, commanding the br’ gade; Gen. 
De Armond, adjutant general, assisted by Capt. 
W. L. Chambers; Col. Jarhes H. McCord, in- 
spector general; Capt. D. D. McCann, assistant 
quartermaster; Maj. A. V. Adams, chief com- 
missary; Major Geo. I. Lynch, chief quartermas- 
ter; Major Ed. S. Clark, ordnance officer; Major 
John D. O’Meara, inspector rifle practice; Major 
Daniel Morton, chief surgeon and Major John 
L. Hinkle, paymaster. 

Among the men in camp were 265 men of the 
Ist reg ment, 60 men of Battery A, 50 men of 
3attery B, 100 men of the 6th Battalion and 25 
men attached to Brigade Headquarters. 

Lewis Houck, one of the leading citizens of 
Cape Girardeau, contributed, without charge to 
the State, the camp site. 

The bands soldiers 
and gave daily concerts. The rst Regiment fur- 
nished one band and the 6th Battalion the other. 

The Y. M. C. A. furnished a tent near Brigade 
Headquarters with writing materials and read- 
ing matter for the soldiers. 


furnished music for the 


A moving picture show amused the men the 
first evening in camp. 

Lieutenant P. D. Glassford, of the Regulars, 
from Fort Riley, Kan., instructed the artillery 
in target practice under the supervision of Capt. 
Rumbold. 

An excursion train the first day of the en- 
campment brought 400 visitors to camp. 

Major 


Daniel Morton reported the camp in 


perfect sanitary condition. All the food used by 


the soldiers was inspected daily, and by direc- 


tion of Major Harry Ferrell, chief surgeon of 
the 1st Regiment, nothing but filtered water was 
used. 

The soldiers showed superb training in their 
morning drills and more than pleased and sur- 
prised Gen. Clark. 

The war department was very generous to the 
latest type to 
Battery A and equipping Battery B with cannon 
of the most approveu. .ype. 


encampment, issuing guns of 


Also the war departi.ent issued*uniforms to 
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all the men direct from the manufacturers. All 
old uniforms were turned in and condemned. All 
the men had new guns and the bands had silver 
instruments. 

Gen. H. P. Lay, a member of Gov. Folk’s 
staff, visited the camp one afternoon. 

Governor Folk was unable to visit camp and 
inspect the National Guard as he was expected 
to and both soldiers and visiting citizens were 
very disappointed after elaborate preparations 
had been made. 

Colonel E. J. Spencer, commanding the Ist 
Regiment from St. Louis, received very painful 
injuries by a fall from his horse. The animal 
stumbled and unseated him, dragging him part 
way across the parade ground. He was picked 
up by the ambulance corps and taken to his tent, 
where he was attended by Major Harry Fer- 
rel, chief surgeon. His injuries were not serious 
enough, however, to confine him to his quarters 
more than a day. 

Excursion tra’ns every afternoon brought im- 
mense crowds to the camp. Bands from var- 
ious towns kept the camp lively. 

Recruits arrived daily and the quartermaster 
was kept busy with requisitions for transpor- 
tation. 

No serious sickness was reported in the camp 
and only one case of heat prostration occurred. 

A reception given by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the Daughters of the 
Confederacy was well attended and greatly en- 
joyed. 

A drenching rain spoiled the practice march 
which was to have been made into the surround- 
The whole encampment were to 
have gone ten miles from camp with dog tents, 


ing country. 


and to have slept in the woods, sealed orders 
for the The 
rain was a disappointment and spoiled all plans 
for that day. 


manoeuvres having been issued. 


Major Oliver, commanding the 6th Battalion, 
was presented with a handsome saber. The gift 
was made by the commissioned officers. 

sattery A did excellent work in target prac- 
tice and were highly commended. 

On the last afternoon of the encampment, Ma- 
jor John Hinkle paid all the soldiers of the en- 
campment. 

The enlisted men of Battery A gave a fare- 
well dance on the last evening of the week’s 
encampment. It proved a very enjoyable affair. 
Also a game of basket ball between Battery A 
and the Normal School team located here at- 
tracted considerable attention. Battery A proved 
victorious by a score of 11 to 6. 








